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XIV.—_THE CONTENDING LOVERS 


The Contending Lovers’ is a folk-tale of love rivalry— 
but of love rivalry with a difference. Because it has cer- 
tain uncommon distinctions, among them a provocative 
love problem which is usually left wholly unsolved, I have 
previously attempted to show in brief fashion its affinity 
with Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules*? and to prove by 


1The name is chosen after some consideration. Benfey in his 
famous Ausland essay (Ausland, 1858, pp. 969 ff.; Kleinere Schriften 
II, iii, pp. 94 ff.) calls one type of the tale “ Das Miérchen von den 
Menschen mit den wunderbaren Ligenschaften,’ a denomination 
which has the decided disadvantage of not fitting all types. The 
lovers as we shall find them are not always men of skill or wonderful 
gifts. Wesselofsky (Il Paradiso degli Alverti, I, ii, p. 240) speaks 
of “ quel ciclo leggendario che noi diciamo dei fratelli artifici,” laying 
himself open to the objection that the lovers are not always brothers 
and not always artificers. Therefore I submit The Contending Lovers 
as indicating more accurately an important and distinctive feature, 
namely the striving of the suitors both by deed and by argument 
for the hand of the desired maiden. 

2The Sources of Chaucer’s “ Parlement of Foules,” Publications of 
the Modern Language Association, xxxm (1917), pp. 492ff.; The 
Fowls in Chaucer’s Parlement, University of Wisconsin Studics in 
Language and Literature, no. 2 (1918), pp. 341 ff. 
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especial reference to Il Paradiso degli Alberti? a work 
cut of Chaucer’s own period, that the Parlement should 
be regarded as a poetical and highly sophisticated version 
of the folk-tale. But the curious and interesting features 
of The Contending Lovers will support a self-sufficient 
study in folk-lore, and such a study is primarily the aim 
of the following pages. The Parlement will occasionally 
be admitted to the discussion, especially in conclusion, 
since relationship to Chaucer necessarily gives the folk- 
tale itself an enhanced interest, but only casual arguments 
will be made for this relationship. The material, now 
studied in detail,* is meant to form its own argument. 

The similarities between the Parlement and Giovanni 
da Prato’s tale of the founding of Prato in Il Paradiso 
degli Alberti have already been sufficiently exploited. 
Moreover, both Chaucer and Giovanni tell such sophisti- 
cated elaborations that a neglect to discuss them syste- 
matically in this study of the simpler folk versions does 
small violence to good order. 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxx, pp. 
495 ff. 

“Much material has become available since Benfey’s Ausland essay 
(see note 1) and Wesselofsky’s notes to the tale of the founding of 
Prato (Il Paradiso degli Alberti, Bologna, 1867, 1, ii, pp. 238 ff.). 
Valuable as both works are, no attempt is made by either of these 
scholars to distinguish or study types, and Benfey confines his study 
largely to one type. In addition to these two treatments there are 
convenient collections of notes or scattered presentations of material 
in Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 1887, 1, pp. 277 ff.; D’Ancona, 
Studj di Critica e Storia Letteraria, Bologna, 1912, revised and 
enlarged edition, m, pp. 160 ff.; Kéhler, Kleinere Schriften, 1, pp. 
438 ff.; Chauvin, Bibliographie des Owvrages Arabes, 1892-1909, v1, 
p- 133, note 3, and vil, p. 76; Basset, Revue des Traditions Popu- 
laires, vit (1892), p. 188, note 4; Cosquin, Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, Xxxt (1916), pp. 98 ff., and 145 ff. Bolte und Polfvka, 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausméarchen der Briider Grimm, 
Band m1, 1918, which was delayed by the war and has but recently 


become available, furnishes by far the best and most exhaustive col- 
lection of notes. (No. 129, pp. 45-58.) 
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I 
ORIENTAL ORIGINS 


From first to last The Contending Lovers is rightfully 
a problem tale, and yet its peculiar ending has never been 
duly emphasized. The plot is sometimes simple, some- 
times complex, but it always deals with the almost equal 
claims to a maiden by a number of suitors. However the 
claims may be brought into being—and their foundations 
are extremely varied—they are always so nearly alike in 
merit that a contention arises among the lovers. Fre- 
quently a judge or even the maiden herself cannot decide 
the dispute, and thus there is provocation to discussion on 
the part of the audience, which, when all is said and done, 
seems to be the point of the story. 

The hoax is made plain, as will be seen, by the Oriental 
story frameworks which incorporate the earliest recorded 
versions. Like so many stories which have been adopted 
by Europe The Contending Lovers was, so far as is known, 
born in India, and from its birthplace travelled a well 
recognized route, first appearing in Sanskrit, then in Per- 
sian, then in Arabic, and finally in European languages. 
Oldest are four versions in the famous Sanskrit Vetdla- 
panchavinsati (Twenty-five Tales of a Demon), which are 
even here differentiated as four separate types, and which 
later produce a numerous progeny in kind. These stories 
form part of the traditions gathered together in the Vetdla- 
panchavinsati and other compilations around that King 
Arthur of India, the Rajah Vikramaditya, who was a his- 
torical king of the first century B.C.1 The (ivadasa re- 


1For brief information see Babington, The Vedala Cadai, 1831 
(Misc. Trs. from Oriental Langs.), Preface, p. iv; Sagas from the 
Far East, 1873, p. 245; Oesterley, Baital Pachisi, 1873, Einleitung, 


p. 2. 
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daction of the Vetdlapanchavinsati? may be dated by in- 
ternal evidence as probably of the sixth century after 
Christ,* but its tales were no doubt old when collected, and 
originally may have had nothing to do with Vikramaditya. 

From the most ancient collections built around the 
heroic figure of Vikramaditya * we shall trace occurrences 
of our folk-tale in rough chronological order through Per- 
sian and Arabic works; important versions which have 
severed the traditional connection with Vikramaditya will 
appear in the Persian Tiitt-Nama, the Persian Sindibad- 
Nama or Book of Sindibad, and the Arabic Thousand and 
One Nights. 


Tue Vetdla Versions 


The framework of the Vetalapanchavinsati demonstrates 
that four divergent versions of The Contending Lovers 
were very early problem stories pure and simple. The 
problems they offered were never meant to be fully settled. 
Room for discussion was always to be left open. Every 
tale in the Vetdla collection is so unsatisfactorily and 
tantalizingly concluded that it will make the character to 
whom it is told break a silence which it is greatly to his 


2A text of the Vetdlapanchavinsati has been constituted by Uhle 
based largely on the Civaddsa redaction (Die Vetdlapatcavineatika, 
in den Recensionen des Civadasa und eines Ungenannten, von Hein- 
rich Uhle, Leipzig, 1881). However, the tales are not fully trans- 
lated and those which have been translated are to be found in 
scattered places. The first six, the eighth, and the twelfth are 
accessible in translations into European languages. (See notes to 
tales given in following pages.) The Hindi Baital Pachisi, however, 
includes all the Vetdla tales and has been translated into English 
and German. 

* Oesterley, Baital Pachisi, Einleitung, p. 3. 

“The Vetdla tales are also part of the more modern Sanskrit 
collection Katha-Sarit-Sdgara. The Siddhi-Kiir is a Mongolian 
Vetala redaction, and among Indian dialect versions are the Tamul 
Vedala Cadai and the Hindi Baital Pachisi. 
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interest to keep. The vehicle which carries the tales is 
this: ° 

Vikramaditya is a powerful king, and about his throne, which is 
called Sinhisana, wise men and famous gather. On a certain day a 
Yogi, Canticila by name, comes to the king’s castle, and after pleas- 
ing him greatly by a gift of fruits in each of which is contained a 
marvellous jewel, obtains the king’s promise to help him in some 
incantations which will gain power over spirits. The king keeps a 
rendez-vous with the sorcerer, who sends him to a spot where dead 
bodies are burned, telling him that on a certain tree he will find a 
corpse hanging. This he must cut down and bring back with him, 
being careful not to speak, however, or the body will go back and 
suspend itself once more on its tree. Then his work will be to do 
all over again. The king finds the corpse, climbs the tree, and cuts 
it down. Throwing it over his shoulder, he starts to return, but 
within the body there is a Vetdla or demon, who speaks to the king 
and proposes to make the journey less wearisome by telling stories.* 

The Vetdla tells twenty-five tales in all, and at the conclusion of 
each tale except the last the king immediately breaks silence to give 
a decision or opinion on the problem raised by the narration. The 
demon then goes back to the tree. After the twenty-fifth tale, the 
king is so perplexed with the problem that he cannot find an answer. 
The Vetdla then tells the king that his ready wit has so pleased him 
that he will warn him of harm intended by the Yogi. Following the 
Vetdla’s instructions, the king kills the Yogi on his return, and is 
assured a successful and happy reign for many years thereafter. 


The first version of The Contending Lovers is the second 
tale of the collection: 7 


5See Der Vetdlapancavincati, oder fiinfundzwanzig erzahlungen 
eines Daemon, erster Teil, tr. A. Luher, Gorz, 1875, pp. 14 ff. The 
Hindi Baital Pachisi will be used to supplement direct translations 
from the Sanskrit. The minor variations in the tales which it gives 
are of small importance for our purposes. The Baitdl has been 
translated into English by W. Burckhardt Barker, Hertford, 1855. 

*The introduction is fuller and slightly different in the Baital 
Pachisi, where we are given more traditional matter about King 
Vikramaditya, or Bikram, as he is here called. For variations in 
introduction among other versions of the Vetdla collection see Oester- 
ley, work cited, pp. 171 ff. 

™I summarize from a French translation of the Civadisa redac- 
tion: La Jeune Fille et les Trois Brahmanes, tr. Victor Henry from 
Uhle’s text, Rev. des Trad. Pop., 1 (1886), pp. 370 ff. 
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A brahman named Kécava has a daughter justly famed for her 
beauty. Three brahmans ask her in marriage, and they are of such 
equal merit that the father is much perplexed to know how he shall 
decide among them. However, the maiden suddenly dies by the bite 
of a serpent. The lovers are stricken with grief. One mounts the 
pyre and is consumed along with the body of his beloved. The 
second constructs a small hut in the cemetery and guards the tomb 
in which the ashes are placed. The third makes a vow of asceticism 
and departs for another country. 

On his travels, the third lover stops with a brahman and his wife 
who offer him their hospitality. He is horrified to see the woman 
throw her child into the fire for a trifling offense. However, he is 
reassured when the father produces a book out of which he reads a 
formula that soon restores the child to life. At night the lover 
steals away with the book. When he has reached the cemetery, he 
tries the formula, and finds it efficacious in bringing to life both the 
girl and the lover who had died on her pyre. 

Thereupon the three brahmans in angry fashion dispute for the 
hand of the girl.’ 

When he has finished his relation, the demon says, “O roi, parle, 
de qui doit-elle etre l’épouse?”” The king makes answer, “ Ecoute: 
celui qui a ressuscité la jeune fille est son pére, puisqu’il lui a donné 
la vie; celui qui est mort avec elle est son frére, puisqu’il est né 
avec elle; celui qui doit l’épouser c’est celui qui a gardé sa tombe.” 

The demon then escapes and returns to hang himself on his tree. 


This is an excellent example of an early subdivision in 
the general class of contending lover tales, namely, that in 
which the services of the striving lovers procure a resusci- 
tation of the maiden. The descendants of this type are 
numerous. Very often the resuscitated maiden is not dead 
but dying. 

The second version of our tale is the fifth of the collec- 
tion: ° 


®In Luber’s translation we have a variant version (11. Erzihlung, 
pp. 25ff.). The lovers are four. A dies on the funeral pyre, B 
gathers the ashes and holds watch over them, C travels as a religious 
man, D goes back to his home and does nothing. The Baitdl has 
three lovers, but the first and second divide the custody of the ashes, 
and the first does not die. Henry translates still another variant 
with three lovers in Rev. des Trad. Pop., 1, pp. 372 ff. 

* Translated by Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, u, iii, pp. 96 ff., and 
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Haridisa, the minister of King Mahiabala, has a daughter named 
Mahadevi, who is exceedingly beautiful and has just reached mar- 
riageable age. But the girl demands, “ Father, give me only to 
someone who possesses an unrivalled natural gift.” While he is off 
in another country transacting diplomatic business, Haridasa finds 
a suitor who seems in every way acceptable. Meanwhile the eldest 
brother of the girl, and also the mother, find acceptable young 
brahmans. All three suitors have been definitely promised the hand 
of the maiden. One has a chariot ready to his instant command 
which will go anywhere through the air. The second has the art of 
divination. The third is an exceptionally skilful marksman with 
bow and arrow. 

The brahmans have already commenced an argument among them- 
selves as to their rights to the girl under the promises made to them, 
when she is abducted by a Rdkshasa, or evil spirit, and carried 
away to a mountain. The man of knowledge has no trouble in 
learning just where the maid has been taken. The owner of the 
chariot volunteers its use to the marksman, and the latter succeeds 
in killing the Rakshasa and rescuing the maid. Strife now ensues 
between the suitors as to their new claims, and there is deep per- 
plexity on the part of the father, who is called upon to pass judg- 
ment. 

The Vetdla asks King Vikramaditya for an opinion, and the king 
decides that the man of knowledge should possess the maid. On the 
Vetdla’s protesting that all the suitors have gifts of equal worth, 
the king replies that the man of knowledge has six natural gifts 
which would make him feared by the gods themselves.’ 


This version too is the early representative of a type. 
It is distinguished by the rescue of a captured maiden 
which the lovers accomplish by means of natural gifts, or 
magic things such as the chariot. 

The third tale of contending lovers is the sixth of the 
Vetala collection. Although it does not belong to the group 
which has had most influence on European folk-literature, 


also by Luber. The Baitdl is remarkably close to the Sanskrit 
version. 

~“ Rifer, Muth und Geduld, Stirke, Weisheit und hohe Tapfer- 
keit, wer tiber diese sechs Gaben herrscht, den fiirchten die Gétter 
selbst,” translates Benfey (see p. 98). 
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and although it may seem at first to be somewhat outside 
the well-defined class under consideration, it has unde- 
niable relation to the problem tales in which a loved one 
is the subject of dispute. It is as follows: 4 


A washerman goes to the temple of the goddess Devi, and there sees 
and is smitten with love for the daughter of the king’s washerman. 
He vows to the goddess on the spur of the moment that if he can 
obtain her to wife, he will offer his own head as a sacrifice. A 
friend takes pity on him because of his love-longing, acts as go- 
between, and succeeds in bringing the marriage to pass. As bride- 
groom and friend are taking the bride home after the ceremony, they 
pass the temple of Devi, and the bridegroom is suddenly reminded of 
his vow. He leaves his wife and his friend by the roadside, enters, 
and without more ado decapitates himself. After a time his friend 
begins to wonder at his delay, and leaving the wife, finds the other 
weltering in his blood. He is obsessed by fear that suspicion will 
attach to him, and cuts off his head. The bride soon finds the two 
corpses, and is about to strangle herself when the goddess speaks 
and bids her replace the heads on the bodies. This she starts to do, 
but in her joyful haste she mixes the heads, and places the wrong 
ones on the bodies. A dispute arises. 

To which combination of head and body does the woman belong 
as wife, asks the Vetiéla? The king decides that she belongs to the 
husband’s head, since of all parts of the body, the head is the best.” 


Of all the versions of The Contending Lovers in the 
Velala collection the most interesting for purposes of com- 
parison with the Paradiso and the Parlement of Foules is 
the seventh tale told to King Vikramaditya: 1% 


King Champakeshwar of the city of Champapur has a daughter 
named Tribhuvan who is beautiful beyond description. When it is 
known that the king and queen are considering marriage for their 
daughter, monarchs of all kingdoms round about cause their por- 


“Translated by Benfey, Orient und Occident, 1 (1862), pp. 730 ff. 

“The version in the Baital Pachisi is the same in all essential 
details. 

*T summarize from the Baital Pachisi, tr. Barker, 1855, pp. 157 ff., 
Oesterley has had the chance to compare the Baitdl version with a 
summary of the Vetdla tale, and finds little difference between the 
two. 
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traits to be submitted to the maid. But she is not pleased with any 
one of them. Then the father says, “ Make choice of a husband 
thyself.” She answers that she must have a husband who is at once 
the happy possessor of good looks, good qualities, and good sense. 
Four suitors from different countries present themselves before the 
king and make their claims, 

The first says, “I can make a certain cloth which I sell for five 
rubies,” and explains to what use he puts his gains. “My good 
looks are apparent,” he modestly concludes. 

The second says, “I understand the language of water and land 
animals, of birds and of beasts, and I have no equal in strength; of 
my comeliness you may yourself judge.” 

The third claims perfect knowledge of the Shistras and an 
obviously handsome mien. 

The fourth also claims unique knowledge of the Shistras, and 
declares that furthermore he has the art of discharging arrows and 
hitting anything which is heard though not seen. Like the others, 
he claims self-evident comeliness. 

The father hears the speeches of the four, and begins to reflect, 
“The four are equal in excellence and attainments,—to which shall 
I give the maiden?” He goes to the daughter, explains the situa- 
tion, and asks her to decide for herself. She is abashed, and, hanging 
down her head, does not know what to reply. 

In answer to the demon’s question King Vikramiditya decides 
the problem wholly on the basis of caste. He says, “ He who made 
the cloth and sold it was the Shiidr caste, and he who understood 
the language of animals was a Vaishya, and he who was acquainted 
with the Shiistras was a brahman, and he who would discharge an 
arrow which should hit what was heard though not seen was of the 
same caste as herself, and she was therefore, a fitting wife for him.” 


The class relationship of all four stories just summar- 
ized, with the exception of the story of the exchanged 
heads, is apparent. A composite summary of them would 
be something after this sort: Three or four youths of 
noble rank sue for the hand of a well-born maiden, and 
although each supports a well-founded claim to his loved 
cne, he cannot convince the father that he is the one to be 
favored above the others. The father finally leaves the 
question unsettled. In the story of the exchanged heads 
there is a contention between parts of a lover instead of 
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between several lovers, but the general situation is similar 
to that in the other three tales. 

Thus early in our contact with The Contending Lovers 
we are certain that the indecisive ending is an organic 
part of the structure. The very plan and purpose of the 
Vetdla collection precludes the telling of a tale about the 
interpretation of which there could not be a possible differ- 
ence of opinion. The Vetalapanchavinsati is a most clever 
collection of hoaxes from beginning to end, and an admir- 
able climax is the twenty-fifth tale, which tells of a king 
who marries a princess and of the king’s son who marries 
the queen, mother of the father’s wife. It is not to be 
wondered that the ready King Vikramaditya at last finds 
himself nonplussed when the Vetdla asks what relation- 
ship exists between the children of the two royal pairs; 
this is a poser which might well give pause to a modern 
court of law. 

Strangely enough, this characteristic hoax feature of our 
tale has been hardly considered at all by those who have 
discussed its versions. Benfey makes suggestive com- 
parisons between types of lovers and their services in the 
tales he has collected, but deals only in a casual way with 
the indecisive ending.’ Wesselofsky in his summaries 
sometimes slights the endings, apparently taking the stories 
as complete for his purposes of comparison when he has 
traced the lovers through the different sorts of service 
which they perform.'® Clouston also does not seem to 
regard the story as having any characteristic ending. For 
instance, he summarizes the tale from Siddhi-Kiir and 
omits to mention the strife between the lovers and the 
opinion passed by King Vikramaditya.’® 


4 See the Ausland essay already referred to. 
% See Paradiso, 1, ii, pp. 238 ff. 
%* Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 1, pp. 288 ff. 
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The seventh tale of the Vetdlapanchavinsati, the last 
just summarized, has one sharp and important line of 
demarcation from the other tales. While in the first two 
tales dealing with contending lovers, the Resuscitation and 
Rescue tales, a large part of the claims preferred by the 
lovers are based on service performed for the maiden, here 
there is no service done for the maiden. The arguments 
made by the lovers, and the later decision by King Vikra- 
maditya, which is really outside the true confines of the 
story, are concerned with unapplied accomplishments, and 
Vikramaditya’s judgment is based wholly on caste or 
nobility. 

The importance attached to arguments dealing with the 
nobility of the suitors in the Parlement of Foules and in 
the Paradiso bears resemblance to the emphasis on caste 
in the Vetdla tale. Especially striking is the likeness of 
the argument used by Mars in the Paradiso (namely, that 
his protégé and Melissa are both of warrior stock) ** to the 
argument of King Vikramaditya that the lover of warrior 
caste is the only suitor who should rightfully marry the 
maiden. 

In the Vetdla tales where service is performed we have 
some sort of argument by the lovers implied in the dispute 
which arises after their performances. But only in the 
seventh tale do we find a definite set of pleadings held 
before a judge and a schematic set of claims made by each 
lover. The judge is, of course, the king, father of the 
princess. This court scene seems to represent the begin- 
nings of a later elaborate conception. A degree of sophis- 
tication has magnified to large proportions the court and 
the pleadings before the judge in Giovanni da Prato and 
Chaucer. 


17 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXXII, p. 499. 
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A most noteworthy incident in the Caste tale is the 
perplexity of the father and the final granting of self- 
choice to the girl. Here is a sufficiently unusual folk-tale 
feature which caps the climax and makes the resemblance 
between the Vetala tale and both the Paradiso and the 
Parlement very thorough-going. 

A justifiable contention that this tale, or, indeed, any 
other of The Contending Lovers, might have had entirely 
different features outside a collection like the Vetdla- 
panchavinsati, and might have had or have developed a 
decisive conclusion that was part of the tale proper, is 
militated against by the appearance of this very seventh 
Vetala tale in a wholly dissimilar setting within the Katha- 
Sarit-Sdgara (The Ocean of the Streams of Story), the 
rich twelfth-century compilation of classic tales. All four 
of the stories of The Contending Lovers are here, and they 
are numbered as in the older collection, with the one ex- 
ception that Vetala 7 is here the ninth tale.1* In each 
tale the number of lovers is as it was before, and very few 
changes in detail are made. We find a growth in the court 
feature, which is perhaps the most outstanding and im- 
portant change. In the later work the lovers in every tale 
except that of the exchanged heads make set speeches and 
lay their claims before a judge. Among these tales, then, 
is the Caste story which we are discussing.’® But the 
Vetala cycle of stories is only one small stream flowing 
into The Ocean of the Streams of Story, and we find our 
Caste tale a second time in this work, now outside the old 
setting and in a place where there is no need on the part 


18 Katha-Sarit-Sagara, tr. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1884, m, pp. 


242 ff. 
*” Tawney, II, pp. 275 ff. Worthy of note is one change. The man 
of knowledge has a more definite accomplishment than before, for 


he can restore dead creatures to life. 
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of a demon to make a hearer break silence. In its new 
frame it is called The Story of Anangarati and Her Four 
Suitors.*° The tale has here received some queer twists, 
and is worth summarizing. 


Anangarati is a princess of far-famed beauty who is about to 
marry. She declares that she must have a husband who is brave and 
handsome, and who possesses some splendid accomplishment. Four 
heroes present themselves before the father of the princess. These 
have accomplishments as in the Vetdla tale and declare them in 
much the same way,” except that the man of knowledge claims to 
know the art of raising a dead woman to life. The king asks his 
daughter which suitor she prefers. She finds fault with each; the 
caste, or the wealth, or the general merit of the man does not suit. 
She can make no decision. Meanwhile the heroes conduct themselves 
nobly in the chase and prove great valor. After the king requests 
that his daughter reconsider and make a choice, an astrologer is 
called. Hesitatingly he announces that the princess shows con- 
formity of horoscope with none of the heroes, and that she is not to 
be married on this earth because she is under a curse. 

At the end of three months the maid suddenly dies. The brahman 
lover who can raise women from the dead hastens to apply his skill, 
but is unsuccessful. Grieving at the loss of the maid and the failure 
of his powers, he is about to cut off his head, when a voice from the 
sky tells him not to mourn, for the maid is in Heaven. It bids him 
propitiate a certain goddess that he may hold hope of winning the 
maid in another life. 


This version shows some mixture of caste and service 
elements, but the man of knowledge fails to perform the 
most important service of all. The conception of equal 
merit among the suitors is drawn out and played with in 
a significant way; for not only are the cleims themselves 
so much alike that neither the princess nor the king can 
decide the case, but Heaven itself has mysteriously con- 
formed the maiden’s horoscope to that of no suitor, and 
finally takes her to the realm of bliss apparently to stop 
the contention. Again the feature of self-choice appears, 


” Tawney, I, pp. 498 ff. 
21 See summary on p. 255 above. 
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and is even made more of than in the original Vetdla 
version. 

Although this double appearance of the Caste tale in 
the Katha-Sarit-Sagara would seem to show that it main- 
tained popularity in India during many centuries, never- 
theless it is the tale which soon begins to drop out of other 
Oriental collections. In the Vedala Cadai, the Tamul 
Vetalapanchavinsati, the story is conspicuous for its ab- 
sence. The other three tales of The Contending Lovers 
are there, though in a much abbreviated form.?? The 
arguments of the suitors are only implied, not reproduced 
and developed as in the Katha-Sarit-Sagara tales. 

Somewhat outside the main group which is to be fol- 
lowed into Europe through Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic, 
stands one version of The Contending Lovers in the Siddhi- 
Kiir, or Mongolian Vetala stories: ** 

There are six youths wo are boon companions, a rich man’s son, 
a doctor’s son, a painter’s son, an accountant’s son, a woodcarver’s 
son, and a smith’s son. All go out into the world to gain their 
fortunes, and separate at a place where six streams converge, first, 
however, placing six “trees of life” at the point of convergence. If 
one of them shall wither, it will indicate that harm has befallen that 
youth to whom it belongs. 

The rich man’s son goes to another land and marries a woman of 
such beauty that she seems unearthly. But a powerful chan takes 
her away from the youth, and makes her his own wife, eventually 
commanding his minions to make way with the rich man’s son. This 
is done, and his body is buried beneath a rock. Meanwhile the 
companions of the youth find the withered tree and set out to follow 
the stream along which their comrade travelled. The accountant’s 
son makes computations that allow them to find the rock under 





"The Vedala Cadai, tr. B. G. Babington, London, 1831 (Misc. 
Trs. from Orient. Langs.), vol. 1; Vedala Cadai 2 is Vetdla 2, 
Vedala Cadai 4 is Vetdla 5, and Vedala Cadai 5 is Vetdla 6. 

™B. Jiilg, Kalmiickische Mérchen, Leipzig, 1866, no. 1, pp. 5 ff. 
The tale is a'so translated in Sagas from the Far-East, London, 1873, 
no. 9, pp. 105 ff., Five to One. 
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which the dead man is buried, and the smith’s son cracks it into bits 
with his hammer. The physician’s son gives the dead man a potion 
which brings him to life. At once the resuscitated young man 
bewails the fact that. his wife has been ravished from him, and the 
companions volunteer to help him to recover her. The woodcarver’s 
son constructs a marvellous Garuda-bird, cutting it out of wood and 
furnishing it with springs which control its flight. The painter’s 
son adorns this so skillfully that when the rich man’s son flies in it 
to the chan’s palace, the latter is deceived, and thinks it truly to be 
the heavenly Garuda-bird. He sends the wife up to the roof of the 
palace to welcome the bird, and the youth takes her into the machine 
and flies away with her. 

But when the companions see the woman, they are consumed with 
love for her. Each maintains that he has first claim to her because 
of his contribution to the rescue. Finally the strife leads to the 
drawing of knives, and between them they cut the woman into bits. 


The tale is in a framework very similar to that which 
holds the Vetdla stories,** but when the demon in this case 
has finished his narration, the king breaks silence merely 
to express pity for the woman. That this particular type 
of The Contending Lovers dealing with a rescue has gone 
through many changes since it has left India, and that it 
has in the course of its travels to the Mongols picked up 
some new material from the general stock of folk-lore, is 
at once apparent. The trees of life, or their counter- 
parts,?° are found in stories which can have had nothing 
to do at any time with The Contending Lovers. 

The tale in the Siddhi-Kiir has been made more com- 
plicated, and in a sense its problem has been debased, by 
the changes which have been made in the number and 
character of the lovers. Where we have hitherto found 
lovers of noble blood, we now find artisans and sons of the 
people. Nobility and caste now, of course, have no bearing 


% Siddhi-Kiir means a dead body endowed with supernatural 
powers, substantially a demon like the Vetdla. 

* Sometimes knives are stuck in the trees to indicate by rust 
harm to the owners, 
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at all upon the suits preferred by the youths. Increasing 
the number of lovers is a simple method of increasing in- 
terest by adding material. The whole tale shows evidences 
at different points of fusion between The Contending 
Lovers and other folk-tales. 

Nevertheless, the classification of the version is not diffi- 
cult, for in all essentials it belongs to the Rescue type of 
The Contending Lovers. The powerful chan takes the 
place of the monster which abducts the girl in the old 
Vetala Rescue tale. The general character of changes due 
te Mongolian influence has been well pointed out by 
Benfey.*® 


Versions IN THE Throne CoLLecTIONS 


A second general cycle of tales clustering around the 
hero-king Vikramaditya is supposed to be told by different 
spirits residing in Vikramaditya’s throne many years after 
his death. No tale of The Contending Lovers appears in 
the Sanskrit redaction, and but one is to be found in the 
Mongolian. In the Persian, however, are four well devel- 
oped and artistically told versions, one of a type that has 
not been met before. With the Thronsagen, as with the 
Vetala stories, we are dealing with folk-lore which is dif- 
ficult to date, but which doubtless is very old. 

‘Although the Sanskrit Sinhadsana-dvatrinsati (Thirty- 
two Tales of a Throne) affords no tale of The Contending 
Lovers in either the Jainica recension ** or the Bengali 
translation known as the Batris-Sinhasan,”* yet it does 
offer certain elements which may be used to explain the 
acquisition of the tales of contending lovers by the later 
redactions. The framework of the cycle is simple in the 


» Ausland essay, Kleinere Schriften, 1, iii, pp. 103 ff. 
"Tr, A. Weber, Indische Studien, xv (1878), pp. 184 ff. 
* Tr, Léon Feer, Paris, 1883. 
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earliest form we know, and changes very little as it is 
reworked. In the Sanskrit it is briefly this: 


King Bhoja finds the throne of his glorious predecessor Vikrama- 
ditya and wishes to ascend it, but is hindered on thirty-two attempts, 
each time by a spirit who dwells in one of the thirty-two statues 
decorating the throne. He is told that Vikramaditya pleased the 
gods by his wonderful reign, and that the throne was buried at his 
death. Each time the new king tries to ascend the throne he is told 
a story about its first possessor intended to show how wonderful 
that monarch was and how unworthy he, the new aspirant, is of 
occupying the hero’s seat. Finally the spirits depart, having fulfilled 
their mission of instruction, and Bhoja ascends the throne, 


Naturally this framework by its associations with Vikra- 
maditya might draw over to it some of the Vetala tales. 

But the amusing and popular tale of lovers’ contention 
found in the Ardschi-Bordschi-Chan,”® the Mongolian col- 
lection of the Throne stories, is not one of those in the 
Vetalapanchavinsati: 


Ardschi-Bordschi learns that in a certain place the haughty and 
beautiful anchoress Naran-Chatun sits in silence, and that whoever 
can make her speak twice may gain her as his wife. The chdn goes 
to her with four companions, whom by magic power he transforms 
into articles in and around the altar of Naran-Chatun. Then he 
tells two problem stories, and each time his companions disgust the 
anchoress so much by their discussion of the problem that she delivers 
her own opinion, and breaks silence. One of these stories is our tale: 

Four youths of four tribes go to mind their ffocks. During the 
weary watches one passes the time by hewing the figure of a woman 
out of wood, and leaves it where he has made it. The second youth 
finds it and paints it in life-like colors, also going away and leaving 
his work. The third endows it with wit and understanding, and the 
fourth, thinking it a pity that such a creation should remain nothing 
but wood, touches his lips to those of the statue and breathes into 
the figure the breath of life, making it a woman capable of loving. 
Now each youth claims the woman for his own, and the dispute is 
taken to the king for decision. 


*B. Jiilg, Mongolische Marchen-Sammlung, 1868, pp. 238 ff. Alsc 
in Sagas from the Far Hast, 1873, pp. 298 ff. 
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After the narration of the above tale the objects around 
Naran-Chatun’s altar argue the case, and each upholds the 
claims of a lover. Naran-Chatun finally declares for the 
fourth suitor. 

An entirely new form of The Contending Lovers, which 

we may designate the Creation type, here comes to light 
for the first time. Whether or not it is as old as the other 
types we cannot say, nor can we say for certain how it 
reached the Mongols. Probably, however, it is as much a 
1ative of India as those versions found in the Vetdla- 
panchavinsati, for it appears in collections in other Ori- 
ental languages which certainly draw material from India. 
One of these compilations is the Senguehassen-Battissi, to 
which we shall now turn. 

The Persian Senguehassen-Battissi has substantially the 
sume frame to hold its thirty-two tales as the Sanskrit 
Throne collection. King Bhoja, the aspirant to Vikra- 
midityva’s throne, becomes the Rajah Béhoudje, and the 
tales are told to him by thirty-two genies. The four ver- 
sions of The Contending Lovers are in a frame within a 
frame, very much as in the Ardschi-Bordschi-Chan, and 
together form the tenth tale of the work: *° 

The Rajah Békermadjiet (Vikramaditya) goes to the palace of a 
famous queen and wins her for another love-sick rajah by making 
her break silence four times in one night. To do this the rajah tells 
four stories. After each relation he asks the lamp, or the queen’s 
girdle, or some one of the other articles in which one of his friendly 
genies are residing what it thinks of the problem raised by the tale. 
Invariably the queen is dissatisfied with the answer given and passes 
her own opinion, roundly berating the article for its foolish judg- 
ment. 


The first of Békermadjiet’s tales is a Rescue version of 
The Contending Lovers. It is substantially the same tale 


Tr, Baron Lescailler, Le Tréne Enchanté, New York, 1817, 1, 
pp. 177 ff. 
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as the Rescue version in the Vetdlapanchavinsati, for the 
lovers possess the same accomplishments and prosecute 
their rescue in the same way, except that a magic horse 
takes the place of a magic chariot. But a very noteworthy 
change is the addition of the episode of self-choice, which 
is found only in the Caste tale of the Vetdla collection. 
Moreover, the maid asks time to make this choice. The 
exact words of the translation are these: “ Le marchand 
fit part & sa fille des propositions, et des différens talens 
des trois jeunes gens qui prétendoient 4 sa main; elle 
demanda jusqu’au lendemain pour faire connoitre sa ré- 
ponse.” $1 

The opportunity to suggest a comparison of this with 
the formel’s request for delay in the Parlement of Foules 
is irresistible. 

The second tale told by Békermadjict to the queen is 
that of the mixed heads. It is almost the same story as 
that in the Vetalapanchavinsatt. At its conclusion the 
queen’s girdle expresses the opinion that the woman is 
rightfully the wife of the body, and the queen angrily 
declares for the head as the seat of understanding. 

The third tale is a Resuscitation version: 

When a girl’s corpse is being borne to the burial ground, one 
suitor obtains permission to raise the covering on the bier and take 
one last look at the loved one. The second suitor, a physician, 
approaches and discovers signs of life. Te proposes ceremonies that 
will restore the girl to full health, and the third suitor carries these 
out. An argument follows, and each suitor presents his claims 
before the parents. 

At Békermadijiet’s question the vase decides for the man who 
raised the covering of the bier, and the queen then breaks silence a 
third time to say that anyone of understanding can see that the girl 


belongs to the suitor who performed the resuscitation ceremonies. 
Her reasons are that the first suitor is already recompensed by the 


* Lescailler, 1, pp. 191-2. 
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sight of the girl, and that the second is rewarded by the reputation 
arising from his having prescribed the cure, whereas the third youth 
can only be rewarded by the girl herself. 


Instead of collecting the maiden’s ashes as in the Vetala- 
panchavinsati, the lover who makes the resuscitation pos- 
sible here performs a service that is even more fortuitous 
by raising the covering on the bier. It is through no skill 
or forethought on his part that the maiden is found to show 
signs of life. 

The fourth and last tale told to the queen is of the 
Creation type. This version of the wooden woman story 
is more expanded than that in the Ardschi-Bordschi-Chan, 
and a few changes have been made. The painter has be- 
come a jeweler, and the man who gives wit and under- 
standing has become a clothier. Certainly it would be 
highly interesting to know where the Creation type joined 
our stories. The other three tales of The Contending 
Lovers in the Persian show clearly a close relation to 
Indian sources, though, as it happens, not to the Indian 
Throne stories, but to the Vetala. It is highly probable 
that there was a Sanskrit version of the Creation type 
which we do not now know. 


Versions In THE Titi-Nama 


Our tale now loses all relation with Vikramaditya, and 
is more or less cleverly fitted into frameworks quite dif- 
ferent from those of the Vetalapanchavinsati or the 
Senguehassen-Battisst. It has now become well acclimated 
in Persian territory, and has thus almost completed an 
important leg of its journey toward Europe. 

A Persian story compilation which probably draws 
material from some of the oldest Indian sources is the 
Titi-Nama. It has a Sanskrit prototype in the (uka- 
saptati, but for the tale of The Contending Lovers the 
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Persian redaction is the one of real importance.*? This 
furnishes three types of our story, and one of the three is 
a Creation version, which would seem to have been popular 
st the time Persian rifacimenti of Indian works were in 
the process of making. 

The age and author of the ('ukasaptati have not been 
determined. It takes its name (meaning The Seventy 
Tales of a Parrot) from the supposed telling of the stories 
to a woman by a parrot, and the framework is funda- 
mentally the same for both Sanskrit and Persian works. 
A merchant goes away on a journey, and the wife immedi- 
ately allows her thoughts to turn to the joys she may have 
with a lover. A parrot who belongs to the husband cleverly 
detains the woman from wrong-doing by telling one or 
more tales each night as she is about to go to meet her 
paramour. In the Sanskrit the tales are seventy, the gen- 
eral plan calling for one relation each night, but in the 
Persian of Zijai-ed-din-Nachshebi, probably of the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, the nights are reduced to 
fifty-two and more than one tale is given each night. In 
later versions the nights are yet more reduced, while as 
many as five and six tales are told in one night. Such is 
the case in the Turkish version.** 

Notwithstanding the similarity in general plan between 
the Sanskrit and Persian works, neither in the Textus 
Simplicior,** nor in the Textus Ornatior *° of the Sanskrit 


"For a complete discussion of the versions of the Tiati-Ndma see 
Benfey, Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1858, pp. 529 ff., (Kleinere 
Schriften, u, iii, pp. 64 ff.), 

® Titi-Nameh (Das Papagaienbuch), translated by Georg Rosen, 
1858. 

“Die Cukasaptati (Textus Simplicior) aus dem Sanskrit tiber- 
setzt von Richard Schmidt, Kiel, 1894. 

*% Der Textus Ornatior der Cukasaptati, von Richard Schmidt, 
Stuttgart, 1896. 
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is any trace of our tale to be discovered. That the parrot’s 
stock of tales should eventually attract The Contending 
Lovers with its problems and its indecisive conclusion is 
natural, however, for this framework would welcome its 
incorporation as much as the Throne framework. In the 
Cukasaptati the parrot usually tells his tale up to the most 
interesting point and then hesitates until the merchant’s 
wife, Prabhavati, has asked him to tell the ending. How 
well our tale will fit such a scheme may be easily seen. 
The tales of the Tiiti-Nama which I shall discuss appear 
in a Persian version in which the parrot’s stories have been 
reduced to thirty-five*® and which was probably made in 
the seventeenth century as an abridgment of the Persian 
of Nachshebi.** Because they have by now become famil- 
iar, I shall try to present them in the briefest possible 


form. The fifth of the collection is the tale of the wooden 
woman: 38 

A goldsmith, a carpenter, a tailor, and a hermit are keeping watch 
by turn one night in a desert place. Each contributes of his ability 
and helps to make a beautiful woman, the carpenter beginning with 
a block of wood, and the hermit bringing this to life. The inevitable 
dispute arises. 

Thus far the story is as we have found it before with only slight 
changes. But the conclusion takes a new and amusing turn. In 
the words of the translation we are told: “In short, this dispute had 
continued a long time when accidentally there came to the spot a 
person whom they desired to do justice between them. When this 
man saw the woman’s face, he exclaimed, ‘ This is my lawful spouse, 
whom you have seduced from my house, and separated from me.’ 
After this manner he seized and carried them before the Cutwal. 
When the Cutwal beheld the woman’s countenance, he cried out, 
‘This is my brother’s wife, whom he took with him on a journey; 
you have killed my brother, and taken the woman by force.’ ” 


* The Tooti Nameh or Tales of a Parrot, translated for J. Debrett, 
London, 1801. 

* See Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, 1, iii, p. 66. 

* Translation for Debrett, pp. 49 ff. 
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Finally the Cazy claims the woman as his bondmaid, and the four 
suitors of the original dispute have been augmented to seven. An 
old man now recommends submission of the case to the Tree of 
Decision. The tale concludes: “To shorten the story, these seven 
men went under the tree, and also carried the woman along with 
them; and each of them set forth the circumstances of his particular 
case. On the instant, the trunk of the tree divided asunder, and the 
woman ran into the cleft, upon which the tree united, and she disap- 
peared. A voice proceeded from the tree, (saying) that everything 
returns to first principles; and the seven suitors for the woman were 
overwhelmed with shame.” * 

As we found our Caste tale from the Vetalapancha- 
vinsati amplified in the Kathd-Sarit-Sagara, and the idea 
of the impossibility of decision much dwelt upon, here we 
meet the Creation tale under the same circumstances. 
The problem gets worse and worse and the suitors more 
numerous as the disputants go from judge to judge, and 
finally the woman is turned back into wood, it being 
thereby implied that the problem is in fact incapable of 
solution. 

The parrot begins the twenty-second tale, which is of the 
now well-established Rescue type, after this fashion: “ My 
mistress, go this time to the house of your lover, and relate 
to him the story of the merchant’s daughter in order to try 
his understanding. If he gives you a proper answer, you 
may esteem him wise.” The tale thus is a hoax to be used 
as a test.4° It has few new features and need not be 
summarized, 

For the testing of the lover’s wisdom the parrot also 
recommends the telling of the twenty-fourth tale, which 
deals with the mixed heads: ** 


A king’s son vows to a god that if he obtains his loved one he will 


* This tale appears in Rosen’s Turkish version, Theil 1, pp. 151 ff. 

“Translation for Debrett, pp. 113 ff. See Rosen, 1, pp. 165 ff. for 
the Turkish version. 

“ Translation for Debrett, pp. 122 ff. 
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sacrifice his head. He marries her and later makes a journey to his 
father-in-law with his new wife and a friend. The two men decapi- 
tate themselves just as in stories of this type previously cited, and 
the woman mixes heads when she comes to put them back. Then 
begins “a dispute between the prince’s body and the brahmin’s head, 
each claiming her for his wife.” 

In answer to Khojisteh’s question, the parrot gives what he 
regards as the correct solution: “The rightful owner of that woman 
is the husband’s head, because the head is the seat of wisdom, and 
presides over the body.” “ 

The Resuscitation tale is missing from versions of the 
Titt-Nadma to which I have had access. It is possible that 
it appears in some collection which is not abridged. 

The principal contribution of the Titi-Nama to The 
Contending Lovers is the interesting conclusion added to 
the Creation type. It is significant, however, that the par- 
rot recommends two of the tales as means by which to test 
the perspicacity of Khojisteh’s lover. Clearly the bird 
regards them as problem stories, and the fact that he gives 
an opinion of his own as to the way they should be solved 
would not hinder the holding of different opinions by 
readers of the tales. 


Tue VERSION IN THE Sindibdd-Naima 


There remains another Persian version of our tale to 
consider. It furnishes at least one important variation, 
and we have now reached a point where anything new may 
bear fruit many fold after its seed has been sown on Euro- 
pean soil. In the Sindibid-Nama, or Book of Sindibad, 
a Persian redaction of the Seven Wise Masters, is a tale 
of The Contending Lovers which shows evidence of change 
and combination due to contact with other folk-tales. It 
is one of the final tales told by the prince: ** 


“See Rosen, 1, pp. 169 ff. for the Turkish version. 

“ W. A. Clouston, The Book of Sindibad, 1884, pp. 106 ff. The tale 
does not occur in other important eastern texts of the Seven Wise 
Masters. See the comparative table at the beginning of the work. 
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A king has a beautiful daughter who is carried off by a div 
(corresponding to the Hindu rakshdsa). He promises to give half 
his kingdom and the daughter in marriage to anyone who will rescue 
her. There are in his city four brothers with peculiar gifts who are 
ready to undertake the task. One is a guide who has travelled all 
over the world, one is a daring freebooter, who is capable of taking 
the prey from the lion’s mouth if necessary, one is a daring cavalier 
and fighter, and the last is a physician of wondrous power. The 
guide finds the maid in a cave within a mountain, the freebooter 
steals her, the warrior slays demons who pursue the companions, and 
the physician revives the maid when it is found that she is seriously 
ill. The king gives rewards to all, but gives the daughter and the 
throne to the warrior. 


The tale is a misfit, it would seem, in the framework of 
the Seven Wise Masters. No strife is said to have occurred 
between the lovers, and there is small matter for a problem, 
since the king has no difficulty in choosing the warrior as 
the most meritorious. But it is important to note the addi- 
tion to the ranks of the lovers of one man boasting a novel 
profession, that of thievery, and also the addition of a new 
episode in the slaying of pursuing demons by the warrior. 
Neither the thief nor the pursuing demons have been met 
before in our tale, and both of these innovations will be 
found immensely popular in Europe. Although the ver- 
sion is primarily of the Rescue type, there is some tele- 
scoping of Rescue and Resuscitation themes, and this gives 
the maid a chance to be both taken from the demon by one 
brave hero and cured from a dangerous illness by another. 


Tne Version 1n THE Thousand and One Nights 


In the Arabian Thousand and One Nights, The Con- 
tending Lovers is mingled with another tale to form the 
story of Prince Ahmed and the Fay Pari-Banou. The 
first part of this is plainly a story with close similarities 
to the Resuscitation type; the second belongs to quite a 
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different class of tales, as Cosquin has shown.‘ The ver- 
sion represented by the introduction to the Prince Ahmed 
story has had enormous influence on European folk- 
literature, a fact to which numerous descendants of the 
type will be found to testify. Many of these seem almost 
certainly to have been subjected to no means of trans- 
iission except that by word of mouth, but some are under 
suspicion of having been adopted into circulation among 
the folk from Galland’s Les Mille et Une Nuits.*® The 


tale is this: *® 


A sultan takes his niece Nourounnihar to rear in his own house- 
hold after her father’s death. On perceiving that his three sons, 
Houssain, Ali, and Ahmed, are all enamoured of her, he tries vainly 
to show that three men cannot marry one maiden, and that they 
should conquer their passions. Finally he proposes that each one 
shall travel to a different country and return with a rare and 
extraordinary thing. He who obtains the most rare and singular 
article shall marry the princess. 

Houssain, the eldest, goes to the city of Bisnagar, and buys there 
a carpet wherewith one may transport one’s self instantly wherever 
one wishes to go merely by forming the wish. 

Ali goes to Schiraz, the capital of Persia, where he buys a tube of 
ivory through which one may see whatever one wishes in any part of 
the world. 


“Revue des Traditions populaires, xxxt (1916), pp. 98 ff., and 
pp. 145 ff. 

“This tale with the adventures of Prince Ahmed is one of those in 
Galland’s work which can now be found in no Oriental original. 
Galland, it was even thought at one time, might have constructed 
the tale himself, but it is now thought by many that such a suspicion 
is groundless. For his edition Burton translates it in roundabout 
fashion from a Hindustani translation of Galland in order to get rid 
of “inordinate Gallicism.” Cosquin’s ire is considerably aroused at 
this attitude (Revue des Traditions populaires, xxxt, pp. 116 ff.), 
and somewhat justly, since after all Galland’s French is the closest 
text we have to what is probably a genuine Oriental story. Clouston 
in his note to the tale in Burton expresses wonder that anyone 
should accuse Galland of fabricating a tale that rings so true. See 
Burton, Supplemental Nights, Appendix, 11, p. 600. 

“ Galland, ed. 1881, x, pp. 1 ff. 
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Ahmed, the youngest, goes to Samarcande, where he buys a pecu- 
liar apple of which anyone who is ill has but to smell, and he will 
then be cured. 

After a time the brothers meet and display their rare articles. 
But by means of his telescope Ali suddenly sees that the princess 
is at the point of death. Houssain offers the use of his carpet by 
which the brothers are at once transported to the palace. Ahmed 
then cures the princess with his apple. 

Each lays claim to the maid, but the sultain says, “ Ains!, comme 
ni le tapis ni le tuyau d’ivorie, ni la pomme artificielle ne donnent 
pas la moindre préférence a l’un plus qu’A l’autre, mais au contraire 
une parfaite égalité 4 chacun, et que je ne puis accorder la princesse 
Nourounnihar qu’A un seul, yous voyez vous-mémes que le seul fruit 
que vous avez rapporté de votre voyage est la gloire d’avoir con- 
tribué également a lui rendre la santé.” 

Consequently the sultan finds a new way to decide which 
one of his sons shall marry his niece. Now follows the 
second part of the tale, and this part must really be re- 
garded as the central story to which the account of the 
resuscitation of the princess has been attached as a mere 
opening episode. The sultan decrees an archery contest, 
and promises that the son who shoots farthest shall be 
chosen. Ahmed’s arrow is lost, and in his search for it he 
is led to the retreat of the fay Pari-Banou. This part of 
the tale has, of course, no importance for our discussion. 

Although I have indicated that the Story of Prince 
Ahmed is in its first part close to the Resuscitation type of 
The Contending Lovers, it may be easily seen that the 
Rescue type has also exercised its influence in certain de- 
tails. The first two lovers are recognizable as the man of 
knowledge and the speedy traveller who play parts in 
rescuing the maiden from a monster in the oldest versions. 
A most important change is that by which the lovers are 
made to perform their services through the utilization of 
magic things instead of magic powers. We have met be- 
fore magic things which are used together with magic 
powers; the swfit chariot or magic horse of the Rescue 
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tale is one of these. But in the Arabic tale there is no 
trace of any magic powers or skilled accomplishments. It 
is noteworthy that here for the first time the suitors are 
brothers. This is due to a borrowing from other folk- 
tales,*7 but so popular did the feature become that in 
Europe the lovers of all types of The Contending Lovers 
are very often brothers. However, it is by no means to be 
supposed that all later versions in which the lovers are 
brothers are under influence from the tale recorded in the 
Thousand and One Nights. 


DeriInITION oF TyPEs 


During the examination of Oriental sources for The 
Contending Lovers which has just been concluded I have 
tried to designate the salient features of the various ver- 
sions, and to emphasize the hoax or problem characteristics 
for all. We are now prepared to marshal the results of 
our investigation, and to arrange the versions of the tale 
with which we are dealing according to a few sharply 
defined types. 

Roughly generalized, the arguments of the lovers are 
found to rest upon three different classes of things: first, 
services which are due to skill or knowledge; secondly, 
services Which are not due to skill, and which are often 
more or less fortuitous; thirdly, inherent worth, sometimes 
thought of as evidenced by nobility. 

However, although it is instructive to keep in mind the 
character of the lover’s claims, the versions of The Con- 
tending Lovers are best classified in another way. I make 
five sub-divisions, not maintaining that they represent 
absolutely pure types among which there is no interchange, 
but only that they are to all intents independent in the 


“For a discussion of this matter see pp. 305 ff, below, 
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Orient, and that their definition will prove of great value 
in the classification and study of the tale for Europe. 

I, The Resuscitation Type.*® In its most usual form 
this type has three well-born lovers. Their claims may 
vary. However, each youth must contribute something 
toward the resuscitation of a maiden, who is often a prin- 
cess (not so in Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 3), and 
who may be dead (Vetala 2), or sick to the point of death 
(Book of Sindibad and Thousand and One Nights). The 
services may be skilled (third lover of Vetdla 2), or un- 
skilled and fortuitous (first and second lovers of Sengue- 
hassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 1; Thousand and One 
Nights). 

II. The Rescue Type.*® The usual number of lovers 
is three, but may be four (Book of Sindibad), or even six 
(Siddhi-Kiir). They claim the maiden, here also usually 
a princess, because each through his exceptional gifts has 
been able to contribute skilled services toward her rescue 
from a demon (Vetdla 5), magician (Senguehassen- 
Battissi, tale 10, part 1), powerful king (Siddhi-Kiir). 
Three lovers may be regarded as the early nucleus: a man 
of knowledge, a fast traveller, and a man of war. Others 
may be added, however (Siddhi-Kiir ; Book of Sindibad). 

III. The Head Type. No services are performed. 
The controversy grows out of a mistake made by a woman 
in mixing the heads of husband and friend, and placing 
them on the wrong bodies. It is really, then, a form of 
argument between two members of the body as to inherent 


“TI do not pretend to make a complete collation of incidents for 
the following summaries. References to tales are given merely as 
examples, 

“This is the type in which Benfey finds the beginnings of Das 
Miarchen von “den Menschen mit den wunderbaren Higenschaften.” 
Consequently it is the type which his attracted to itself most 
scholarly interest, 
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worth. The lover who cuts off his head may be a man of 
low degree (Vetdla 6) or a prince (Tiiti-Ndma 24). 

IV. The Caste Type. No services are performed for 
the princess by her lovers, who are four, and base their 
claims on unapplied accomplishments. The caste of the 
suitors is also important when merit comes to be consid- 
ered. The youths are a weaver, a man who understands 
the language of animals (Vetdla 7), a man of knowledge 
( Velala 7) who may be able to raise a dead woman to life 
(Katha-Sarit-Sagara, tale independent of the Vetdla 
framework), and a warrior. The king is perplexed and 
gives his daughter her own choice. She is, however, unable 
to make a decision. 

V. The Creation Type. Four young men dispute 
ubout the possession of a woman because each has con- 
tributed something to her creation. The first hews a figure 
out of wood, the second paints it (Ardschi-Bordschi-Chan) 
or bejewels it (Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 3; 
Titi-Nama 5), the third gives will and understanding 
(Ardschi-Bordschi-Chin) or clothes it (Senguehassen- 
Battissi, tale 10, part 3; Tiiti-Nama 5), and the fourth 
gives life. The youths are herdsmen (Ardschi-Bordschi- 
Chain) or tradesmen (Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, 
part 3). 

A product of the mingling of types is the first part of 
Prince Ahmed and the Fay Pari-Banou in the Thousand 
and One Nights, but the story became so popular in Europe 
that it will be well for practical classification to make it 
a type by itself, even though it deals primarily with the 
Resuscitation theme. It will be called the Gifts type, 
because the lovers perform their services by means of 
magic gifts. 

Tn all the types, the lovers fall into an argument for the 
possession of the maiden. They may simply wrangle 
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among themselves without trying to get a disinterested 
person to decide the matter, but more often there is some- 
one to whom they appeal for a judgment. As we have 
seen, this person is frequently the father of the maiden. 
In these disputes by the lovers lies the germ of such an 
elaborate court scene as that described in the Paradiso or 
the Parlement of Foules. We are soon to trace its growth. 

It goes without saying that as a rule each one of the 
types just described has the indecisive ending which is 
characteristic of The Contending Lovers. 


II 
SUMMARY OF THE CONTENDING LOVERS 


The evolution of The Contending Lovers after it has 
reached Europe, its spread, and the relative popularity 
gained among many peoples by the different types which 
have been distinguished may be best studied after a syste- 
matic classification and summary of versions has been 
made. I give in the following pages such a summary. My 
purpose being to @nvey in as short space as possible a 
fairly comprehensive knowledge of the different types of 
The Contending Lovers, I indicate in all cases what seem 
pertinent features of the stories listed. In some cases I 
summarize more fully than in others, as the importance of 
the versions or their relationship to other versions dictates, 
but at all times particular attention is paid to the dispute 
between the lovers and the conclusion of the story. Dis- 
cussion of the different versions, however, has been re- 
served. If this list with its accompanying notes vexes the 
reader as a too mechanical dissection of tales that are 
usually gracefully told, let me ask him to use it only for 
reference and skip to ensuing discussion. 

Because of the Chaucer problems which lie in the back- 

3 ; 
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ground, the summary is meant primarily to give in the 
briefest and most usable form possible a characterization 
of European versions which are thoroughly representative 
of both peoples and types, but some modern Oriental ver- 
sions are included, as are also a few highly interesting 
tales from Africa.1| The Parlement of Foules itself has 
been left out of the attempted classification. The versions 
are grouped as follows: 


The Resuscitation type. 

The Gifts type. 

The Rescue type. 
Versions with the Incident of the Ship. 
Versions with the Incident of the Tower. 
Miscellaneous versions of the Rescue type. 

The Creation type. 

Anomalous versions. 


Chronological classification for any mass of European 
folk-lore is, of course, next to impossible. This is one of 
the reasons why the method of presenting material has 
here been changed from that used with Oriental begin- 
nings, where a rough chronological arrangement of the 
teles could be made. 


THE RESUSCITATION TYPE 


OrrentaL Prototyres.—Vetdlapanchavinsati 2; Sengue- 
hassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 3; Book of Sindibad. 
Arrican.—R. E. Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, London, 
1898, no. 3, pp. 33-4, How the Wives Restored Their 

Husband to Life. 


1Lack of space and the inaccessibility of rarer versions in less- 
read European languages forbid completeness. For further material 
see the indispensable notes to Grimm 129 by Bolte and Polivka, 
Anmerkungen, Band 11 (1918), pp. 45-58. In most cases the char- 
acter of inaccessible versions there noted is sufficiently indicated. 
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Curious case where sexes are reversed. Three wives resuscitate 
dead husband and dispute about merit. Husband favors her who 
has knowledge of life-giving herbs. 


Crytonrese.—H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
London, 1910, no. 74, 1, pp. 378 ff., The Three Suitors, 


A goes to a soothsayer, B watches at the girl’s burying place, C 
says, “It doesn’t matter to me,” and goes away. Resuscitated 
maiden chooses C. 


CryLonrse.—H. Parker, work cited. no. 82, 11, pp. 36-9 
(Variant a), The Nobleman and His Five Sons. 


Mutilated. Only three of the sons, to whose number is added 
the father, claim the girl. No decision. 


Crytonese.—H. Parker, work cited. no. 82, 11, pp. 42- 
3 (Variant c), The Attempt of Four Brahmana 
Princes to Marry. 


Four brothers learn respectively the sciences of looking at omens, 
of going in the sky, of abating poison, and of giving life. Quarrel. 
No one gets princess, 


Cuatpean.—F. Macler, Quatre Contes Chaldéens, Revue 
des Traditions Populaires, xxur (1908), no. 1, pp. 
327 ff., Les Trois Fréres. 


Brothers go out into the world to learn professions: astronomy, 
medicine, civil engineering. Resuscitate maiden. “Les parents et 
les amis vinrent et tinrent conseil; & qui la donner.” Decision in 
favor of A, the eldest. 


Greex.—Rev. E. M. Geldart, Folk Lore of Modern 
Greece, London, 1884, pp. 106-25, The Golden Casket. 
(Translated from the Greek texts collected by Von 
Hahn and published by J. Pio, Contes Populaires 
Grecs, 1879.) 


Told to make a princess break silence. Cf. Senguehassen-Battissi 
10. Three lovers not brothers; A is a famous astrologer, B an emi- 
nent doctor, C a swift runner. 


Inpran.—Charles Swynnerton, Indian Nights’ Entertain- 
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ment, 1892, 1, p. 228, The Story of Ali the Merchant 
and the Brahmin. 


Modern Indian folk version of the old Vetdla Resuscitation story. 


Irat1an.—Giovanni da Prato, Il Paradiso degli Alberti, 
ed. Alessandro Wesselofsky, Bologna, 1867, Tale of 
the Founding of Prato, 1, pp. 98-171. (Summarized 
in Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
x + pp. 496 ff.) 


THE GIFTS TYPE 


OrrentTaL Prototyrr.— Thousand and One Nights, 
Prince Ahmed and the Fay Pari-Banou. 

These versions usually bear close resemblance to the 
Oriental prototype, and show strikingly small variation 
among each other. Three is the universal number of 
the lovers. 


Arrican. — George W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West 
Africa, New York, 1914, no. 18, pp. 200 ff., Three 
Rival Brothers. 


Magic glass, magic medicine, magic hammock. Dispute taken to 
a judge, who is unable to make a decision, and turns the matter over 
to the people. “ To which of the brothers did the daughter belong? ” 


Arrican.—Henri A. Junod, Les Chants et les Contes des 
Ba-Ronga de la Baie de Delagoa, Lausanne, 1897, no. 
27, Les trois Vaisseauc. 

Three sons of a white man journey through the world and buy 
respectively a basket, a mirror, and a powder, which are the means 
of bringing their loved one back to life and causing a hot dispute for 
her. Ending takes a nonsensical turn when an old man decrees that 
the girl shall be given to the first lover who can say “ Mamma.” 


Arrican. — ©. Velten, Marchen und Erzihlungen der 
Suaheli, 1898, p. 71. (The tale is here printed in the 
dialect. It is summarized by Cosquin, Revue des Tra- 
ditions Populaires, xxx1 [1916], p. 103.) 





tase tate iaieeen: kes eice 
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Marvellous articles are a mirror, a mat, and a bottle of scent. 
After the three brothers have resurrected the maid they ask her to 
choose for herself among them. She does the unexpected, and chooses 
the father of the brothers, because, she says, they can then all three 
call her “ Mamma.” 


Batocut.—M. Longworth Dames, Balochi Tales, Folk- 
Lore, tv (1893), no. 12, pp. 205 ff., The Three Won- 
derful Gifts. - 

Three youths wish to marry the daughter of their uncle, who 
sends them on the quest for wonderful gifts. They get a revivifying 
bead, a looking-glass, and a flying couch, and thereby restore the 
dead loved one to life. Uncle sends lovers to king for judgment, 
which is: “ According to the law I give her to him who first saw 
her while the women were washing her, as he saw her undressed, 
and she would be ashamed in his presence.” 


Gourmran.—John T. Naaké, Slavonic Fairy Tales, Lon- 
don, 1874, pp. 194 ff., The Wise Judgment. 


Sophisticated version. Gifts are a carriage, a looking glass, and 
three apples with the usual magic qualities. Father unable to de- 
cide among the three brothers and calls in the wise men of the 
kingdom. Girl finally awarded to youngest suitor. 

Greek.—J. G. von Haun, Griechische und Albanesische 
Mirchen, Leipzig, 1864, no. 47, 1, pp. 263 ff., Von den 
drei um die Braut streitenden Briidern. 

Brothers see, reach, and resuscitate dying maiden by means of 
telescope, magic “ apfelsine,” and flying carpet. Quarrel hopelessly 
and father takes girl for his own wife. 

Hunearran.—G, Stier, Ungarische Sagen und Marchen, 
Berlin, 1850, no. 9, pp. 61 ff., Drei Kostbare Dinge. 

Very close to the Bohemian version, Naaké, p. 194, even in the 
matter of the judgment. 

Tcetanpic. — Adeline Rittershaus, Die Neuislindischen 
Volksmarchen, Halle a. S., 1902, no. 43, pp. 183 ff., 
Die drei Freier um eine Braut. 


Telescope, mantle, apple. An assembly is called to settle the 
lovers’ dispute, and the decision is that the problem is insoluble 
except by a new test. 
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IceLranpic. — Mrs. A. W. Hall, Icelandic Fairy Tales, 
London, 1897( 7%), pp. 19 ff., The King’s Three Sons. 
Variant of the preceding version with the judgment scene de- 
scribed in greater detail. King calls a great “Thing” or national 
assembly and has the brothers exhibit their gifts before it. Set 
speeches are made by the brothers, who harangue their audience 
with some spirit. No decision reached. 


Icetanpic.—Jé6n Arnason, tr. Powell-Magnisson, Ice- 
landic Legends, 1866, pp. 348 ff., The Story of the 


Three Princes. 
Still another variant close to the preceding two. 


Tratran.—Gherardo Nerucci, Sessanta Novelle Popolart 
Montalesi, Firenze, 1880, no. 40, pp. 335 ff., I tre 
Regal. 

Father of princess proposes to give her to that one of three 
brother princes who will acquire the most wonderful gift for her. 
A gets magie flying carpet, B a telescope with a range of one hun- 
dred miles, C three grape stones which will resuscitate a dying 
person. By means of these princess is resuscitated. No decision. 


Iratran.—Christian Schneller, Marchen und Sagen aus 
Walschtirol, Innsbruck, 1867, no. 14, Die Dret Lieb- 
haber (I tre Amantt). 

Gifts are a crystal of observation, resuscitating apple, flying chair. 
After maiden is cured of illness “ Welchen von den dreien hat nun 
das Miidchen wol etwa geheiratet? ” 

Maeyar.—Rev. W. Henry Jones and Lewis L. Kropf, 
The Folk-Tales of the Magyars, London, 1889, pp. 
155 ff., The Three Valuable Things. 


Magic properties are a telescope, a cloak, and an orange. After 
the maid is restored to life there is among the three brothers “ a good 
deal of litigation and quarrelling,” and “all the learned and old 
people of the realm” are called together to make a decision. The 
girl is awarded to the youngest brother, who possessed the orange. 


Portvavrsr.—Consiglieri Ped.oso, tr. Miss Henriqueta 
Monteiro, Portuguese Folk-Tales, London, 1882, no. 
23, pp. 94 ff., The Three Princes and the Maiden. 











SEN ase ee ee 
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Three princes acquire looking-glass, rug of transportation, and a 
candle that restores the dead to life. Resuscitated maiden says, 
“ As you all three have a right to marry me, and as I cannot have 
three husbands at one time, I shall not marry any of you! ” 


Roumanran-Gypsy.—F. H. Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 
London, 1899, no. 13, pp. 53 ff., The Watchmaker. 


Young watchmaker wins dumb princess by making her break 
silence over the tale of the gifts. Mirror, robe, apple. ‘“ And whom 
then did she choose? ” 


Srrp1an. — Madam Csedomille Mijatovies, ed. Rev. W. 
Denton, Serbian Folk-Lore, London, 1874, pp. 230 ff., 
The Three Suttors. 


Carpet, telescope, ointment. Disputation is useless, and king, 
father of the princess, sends the three suitors away without a 
judgment. 


Sourn Stavic.—Friedrich 8. Krauss, Tausend Sagen und 
Maerchen der Siidslaven, Wien, 1914, no. 63, 1, pp. 
196 ff., Drei Liebhaber beleben thre verstorbene Liebe 
wieder. 


Three youths (not brothers) lea:n that a maiden in next village 
is dead by means of a glass which one of them possesses, go to the 
scene on a flying “fellchen,” and restore her to life with “ein 
flischchen des Abuhajol-Wassers.” Dispute as to possession of girl 
taken before Kadi, who gives maiden the self-choice. She chooses 
“einen von ihnen”; which one the tale does not say. 


Spanisu.—Fernan Caballero, tr. J. H. Ingram, Spanish 
Fairy Tales, Philadelphia, 1881, pp. 22 ff., A Girl 
Who Wanted Three Husbands. 


Striking self-choice. Father wants daughter to take one of three 
eligible suitors and she says, “I will accept the three.” The father’s 
remonstrances are useless and he finally decrees the test by gifts. 
Those forthcoming are a glass, a balsam, and a boat, which aid the 
suitors to resuscitate the girl after life has departed. When dis- 
pute begins, the irrepressible daughter arises smiling from her coffin, 
and turning to her father, says, “ You see, father, that I must marry 
all three of them.” 
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Turxisa.—Ignicz Kinos, Forty-four Turkish Fairy 
Tales, London, 1918(?), pp. 44 ff., The Silent Prin- 
cess. 


Corrupted. Three young men learn arts corresponding to the 
usual gifts in this type. Princess is ill and resuscitated. 


THE RESCUE TYPE 


OrtenTAL Prototyprs.—V etalapanchavinsati 5 ; Sengue- 
hassen-Baltissi, tale 10, part 1; Titi-Ndma 22; Book 
of Sindibad. 


RESCUE VERSIONS WITH THE INCIDENT OF THE SHIP 


jreton. —F. M. Luzel, Contes Populaires de Basse- 
Bretagne, Paris, 1887, no. 9, 11, pp. 312 ff., Les Six 
Fréres Paresseux. 

A delightfully told and very elaborate tale. The poor father 
here has six sons whom he sends into the world to make their 
fortunes. A becomes a climber, B a mender, C an archer, D a violin 
player and reviver of the dead, E a shipbuilder, F a diviner; the 
skilled six are enabled to rescue the usual princess held captive on 
an island. Father holds a miniature court to decide the dispute 
for the girl’s hand, and each son presents his case in turn. The 
maiden is finally allowed to choose for herself, but we are not told 
whom she chooses. 


Breton.—Paul Sébillot, Contes Populaires de la Haute- 
Bretagne, Paris, 1880, no. 8, pp. 53 ff., Les Quatre 
Fils du Meunier. 


Details again much like those in Grimm 129. To decide which 
brother shall keep the princess, the four go to a “ courte-paille.” 
‘There the tailor is chosen; the king rewards the others. 





Crytonesr.—H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, 
London, 1910, no. 82, 1, pp. 33 ff., The Princes who 
Learnt the Sciences. 

Four skilled princes. Remarkable similarities to Grimm 129. 


Danisu.—Svend Grundtvig, Danske Folkeaeventyr, Kj¢- 
benhavn, 1881, no, 17, pp. 210 ff., Syvstjaernen. 








PLR IT SEGRE IIS Sate 


ARR Sa tae ak SAY 
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Six sons are shipbuilder, helmsman, keen hearer, crack shot, 
climber, master-thief. King cannot settle contention and has maiden 
and lovers placed in the heavens as stars. 


Grerman.—Jacob and William Grimm, Kinder- und Haus- 
mirchen, no. 129, Die vier kunstreichen Briider. 

A poor man sends his four sons away from home to learn trades, 
and they become thief, astronomer, huntsman, and tailor, each super- 
latively skilled in his calling. On their return he tests them. Later 
they rescue the captured princess in the usual way, the tailor being 
forced to repair the broken ship. After the return each brother 
presents his claims to the princess and the king decides that as each 
has an equal right he will reward them all handsomely instead of 
settling the dispute. 


German. — Friedrich Woeste, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche 
Mythologie, 1, p. 338. 


A variant of Grimm 129 in which the tailor becomes a cooper, 
and the astronomer an “ allwisser.” 


Iratran. — Gian Battista Basile, Il Pentamerone, v, 7. 
(Tr. Sir Richard Burton, London, 1893.) 

A is a clever rogue, B a skilful boat-builder, C an unerring cross- 
bow marksman, D a physician, and E a student of the language of 
birds. There is an added incident in which the ghul who guards 
the princess pursues the company and is shot by C. The ghul falls 
upon the boat and the princess would have been killed if D had not 
revived her. King awards the princess to the father of the suitors. 


Irar1an.—Domenico Comparetti, Novelline Popolari Ita- 
liane, 1875, no. 19, 1, pp. 80 ff., I tre ragazzi. 

Three young men rescue princess kept in a cavern by a magician, 
sail away with her, and are pursued. Hunter shoots magician, who 
falls on the boat. Carpenter mends the boat. In the resulting 
quarrel for the girl the father declares that none of the lovers shall 
have her but that he will provide other wives for them. 


Iratian. — Hieronymus Morlinus, no. 79, De fratribus 
qui per orbem pererrando ditati sunt. See Parthe- 
nopet, Novellae, Fabulae, Comoedia, Paris, 1855, pp. 
155 ff. 


Tale translated closely by Straparola. See summary below. 
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Tratran.—Il Novellino, The Story of the King of Jeru- 
salem and his Four Sons. See text by Giovanni Pa- 
panti, Catalogo dei Novelliert Italiani in Prosa, 1871, 
no. 23, 1, pp. 44 ff. 


Version incomplete owing to lacunae in the manuscript, but ex- 
tremely interesting as one of the earliest recorded European tales 
of the type. 


Irati1an. — Giovanni Francesco Straparola, I Piacevoli 
Noti, night vu, fable 5. (Tr. W. G. Waters, London, 
1894.) 


A poor man’s three sons go out into the world and learn arts or 
trades; A becomes a warrior and clever scaler of fortress walls, B 
a skilful shipwright, C a student versed in the language of birds. 
By means of these accomplishments they learn of a princess im- 
mured in a castle on an island, reach her, and rescue her. But since 
they cannot divide her into three parts, they wrangle over her pos- 
session. ‘“ Wherefore we shall each settle the cause as we think 
right, while the judge keeps us waiting for his decision.” As in all 
versions with this incident, the maiden is reached by means of 
a ship. 


Irati1an.—Georg Widter und Adam Wolf, Volksmarchen 
aus Venetien, Jahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische 
Literatur, vu, p. 30, Die vier kunstreichen Briider. 


Four sons who wish to marry their foster sister are sent out into 
the world by the father to learn arts. They become carpenter, 
hunter, thief, magician, and when the girl is stolen by a prince, 
they find and rescue her. Carpenter mends the ship when a pur- 
suing dragon has fallen upon it and broken it. Father awards the 
maid to the carpenter. 


Moravian.—A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Folk-Tales, London, 
1889, no. 9, pp. 55 ff., The Four Brothers. 


Cobbler, thief, astrologer, huntsman. Cobbler mends the boat. 
After a contention for the rescued girl, the suitors ask her father 
to pass judgment. He quibbles by saying that he has promised to 
give the princess to the one who should find her, and that since the 
astrologer has done this, he shall have her. 
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Stavic.—Joseph Wenzig, Westslawischer Mérchenschatz, 
Leipzig, 1857, pp. 140 ff., Die vier Briider. 
Variant of the version above, in which the thief becomes a “ ha- 
dersammler.” At the request of the brothers the princess is allowed 
to choose for herself, but we are not told which she chooses. 


RESCUE VERSIONS WITH THE INCIDENT OF THE TOWER 


In the following versions the rescue is accomplished in 
much more elaborate fashion than in any others of the 
type. There is here a peculiar incident which has to do 
with the hiding of the princess in a tower or refuge which 
one of the suitors can erect at a moment’s notice. Tho 
suitors are usually seven. 


Avpantan. — Auguste Dozon, Contes Albanais, Paris, 
1881, no. 4, pp. 27 ff., Le Pou. 


A demon wins a princess in a most curious fashion by identifying 
the hide of a monstrous louse, which is hung up in a public place. 
The girl is rescued from her demon lover, who hides her under- 
ground, by the seven skilled lovers. A can hear keenly, B make the 
earth open at command, C steal anything, D throw “un soulier ” to 
the end of the world, E build a tower, F shoot unerringly, G catch 
safely anything falling from the sky. When the demon flies away 
with the princess after she has almost been brought to safety, F 
shoots him, and G catches the falling girl. The king asks the 
princess to choose among the lovers and she takes the one who 
caught her when she fell. 


Arpantan. — Gustav Meyer, Albanische Miirchen, 1881, 
no. 8, pp. 118 ff., Die sieben Briider mit den Wunder- 
gaben. 

Contains the incident of the louse substantially as in preceding 
tale. The judgment scene is noteworthy. A great assembly is con- 


vened, and the princess asks of her father the right to choose for 
herself. She chooses the brother who raised the palace. 


Greek. — Rev. E. M. Geldart, Folk Lore of Modern 
Greece, London, 1884, pp. 106 ff., The Golden Casket. 


Problem tale told to make a dumb princess break silence. The 
lovers are seven and have accomplishments of the usual sort. 
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Travian. — Laura Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, 
Leipzig, 1870, no. 45, 1, pp. 305 ff., Von den sieben 
Briidern, die Zaubergaben hatten. 

The daughter of a king is stolen by an ogre and seven skilled 
young men undertake her rescue. A can run like the wind, B can 
hear anything anywhere, C can with his fists beat in seven iron 
doors, D can steal anything, E can build an iron tower in a mo- 
ment’s time, F can shoot unerringly, G can wake the dead with his 
guitar. In the obvious ways the youths locate the girl, steal her 
from the ogre, and flee with her. When the ogre pursues, E builds 
his tower, F shoots the monster, but also hits the princess, and G is 
forced to restore her to life. The king invites a discussion as to 
which youth deserves the princess, and she is finally awarded to G. 


Irat1an. — Giuseppe Pitré, Novelle Popolart Toscani, 
Firenze, 1885, no. 10, 1, pp. 65 ff., Il Negromante. 
Seven suitors have slightly different accomplishments from those 
in preceding version. King quashes the ambitions of the brothers 
to marry into the royal family, and rewards them otherwise. 
Irar1an.—Giuseppe Pitré, work cited, 1, pp. 71 ff., Mente 
Infusa. 
Variant of the above tale. 


Tratran. — Giuseppe Pitré, Fiabe Novelle e Racconti 
Popolari Siciliani, Palermo, 1875, 1, pp. 196 ff., I1 
Mago Tartagna. 

Seven skilled brothers rescue the princess in the usual way, and 
carry their dispute for her possession into court. It is there de- 
cided that the brother who carried her in his arms should take her 
to wife. 

Trar1an.—Giuseppe Pitre, same work, 1, p. 197, I sette 
Fratelli. 


Summarized incompletely by Pitr® as a variant of the preceding 
tale. No dispute mentioned. 


Lespran. — Léon Pineau, Contes Populaires Grecs de 
T’isle de Lesbos, Revue des Traditions Populaires, x1 
(1897), pp. 201 ff., L’épouse du Diable. 


Another version with the incident of the louse. Lovers are only 
three. After deliberation by the king the princess is not awarded. 
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Serpran. — V. Jagi¢é, Aus dem Siidslavischen Miérchen- 
schatz, Archiv fur Slavische Philologie, v (1881), no. 
46, pp. 36 ff., Abermals die Plejaden. 

Lovers are again six, and again the principals in the dispute are 
transformed into stars. “Das sind die sieben Sterne die man 
Plejaden nennt.” 

Stavic.—Friedrich 8. Krauss, Sagen und Mirchen der 
Stidslaven, Leipzig, 1883, no. 32, 1, pp. 120 ff., Das 
Stebengestirn. 

Lovers are five, but the king’s “Hofmann ” who finds these skilled 
brothers also lays claim to the princess. The mother of the five 


brothers is unable to pass judgment, and the suitors together with 
the princess are transformed into stars in the firmament. 


MISCELLANEOUS VERSIONS OF THE RESCUE TYPE 


Arrican.—M. D. Charnay, Revue des Cours littéraires de 
la France, 1865, p. 210, Souvenirs de Madagascar. 
(Quoted in full by Wesselofsky, Il Paradiso degli 
Alberti, 1, ii, p. 287.) 

Physician, far-seer, and strong man, rescue and resuscitate prin- 
cess. “A qui faut-il accorder la récompense promise? La question 
n’est pas encore résolue.” 

Arrican.—Reinsch, Die Saho-Sprache, Wien, 1889, no. 
3, pp. 50 ff., Schiedsgerichtliche Zuerkennung eines 
Miadchens an einen von vier Freiern. 


Four skilled young men rescue and resuscitate a maiden who has 
been devoured by a hippopotamus. A judge gives the loved one to 
the suitor who had sounded a trumpet and attracted the beast. 


Campopian. — E. Aymonier, Textes Kmers, premiére 
série, Saigon, 1878, p. 44. 

Four men learn from a sage brahman respectively astrology, the 
science of arms, the art of plunging and travelling in water, the 
art of resuscitating the dead. When an eagle flies away with a 
princess they are thus enabled to learn of the matter, to shoot the 
bird, and after the girl has fallen into the sea to rescue and resus- 
citate her. The king judges that the princess belongs to him who 
resuscitated her. 
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Grerman.—A. M. Tendlau, Fellmeters Abende, Marchen 
und Geschichten aus grauer Vorzeit, Frankturt am 
Main, 1856, 11, pp. 16 ff., Die sieben Kiinste. 

Seven brothers named after the days of the week learn highly 
specialized arts, and rescue a princess from a knight. The suitors 
argue concerning their rights to the loved one, and the youngest 
finally prevails. 

Grerman-JewisH. — Reinhold Kohler, Jahrbuch fiir ro- 
manische und englische Literatur, vir (1866), pp. 
33 ff. 

A close variant of the tale immediately preceding. 


Greex.—R, M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, 
Cambridge, 1916, p. 573 ff., How the Companions 
Rescued the Princess. 

Corrupted version. Seven brothers include a listener, a catcher, 
a crack shot, and a lifter. The father of the maid asks her to 
choose and she takes the youngest suitor. 
TrrotesE.—Christian Schneller, Mdarchen und Sagen aus 

Walschtirol, Innsbruck, 1867, no. 31, pp. 86 ff., Die 
Frau des Teufels. 

Contains the incident of the louse. The lovers are a far-seer, a 
sharp-hearer, and a strong man. There is no dispute over the maid. 
TurKxisu.—J. A. Decourdemanche, Revue des Traditions 

Populaires, x1v (1899), pp. 411 ff., La fille du Roi de 
Cachemire, L’afrite et les Quatre Freres. (From a 
Turkish redaction of the Seven Wise Masters of the 
sixteenth century.) 

A clever tracker, a man of war, a man wise in writings, and a 
physician rescue a princess, who is not awarded by the king to 
any of them. 

Stavic.—Friedrich S. Krauss, Sagen und Mérchen der 
Siidslaven, Leipzig, 1883, no. 33, pp. 124 ff., Die 
Glucke. 


Serpent carries off the maiden. Five brothers, Master-shot, Mas- 
ter-eye, Master-ear, Master-thief, and Master-flight, rescue her. The 
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mother of the brothers cannot decide the dispute for the girl, and 
she with her lovers is enveloped in a cloud and all become stars. 
There are here obvious resemblances to versions with the incident 
of the tower. 


THE CREATION TYPE 


OrreNTAL Prototyres. — Ardschi-Bordschi-Chan; Sen- 
guehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 1; Tiiti-Nama 5. 
The versions of this type all resemble each other so 
closely that little characterization is needed. 


Atcrrian. — Belkassem ben Sedira, Cours de Langue 

Kabyle, Alger, 1887, pp. cexxv ff., La fille du rot. 
Youth wins princess by telling the tale of the carpenter, the silk- 
merchant, and the t’aleb, and making her speak. 

Arapran.—René Basset, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
xv, p. 114, Le menuisier, le commergant, et le taleb. 

Judge favors t’aleb, who has given life. 

Arazran. — Albert Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien. 
Leipzig, 1900, (Abhandlungen der philologisch-histo- 
rischen Classe der Kénigl. Stichs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften) Teil 11, no. 107, p. 126. 

Creators are here four, a goldsmith being introduced to ornament 
the woman. Judge gives woman to priest. 

Batocut. — M. Longworth Dames, Balochi Tales, Folk- 
Lore, ur (1892), pp. 524 ff., no. 6, The Four Men 
Who Made the Figure of a Woman. 

King awards woman to tailor, for, he says, “it is the bridegroom 
who gives clothes to the bride.” 

Bonemian. — Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1859, 1, pp. 
491 ff. (Benfey translates from a collection by B. 
Nemcova, 1855.) 


Has the usual three lovers. Told to make a princess break silence. 


CamsBop1an.—Adhemard Leclére, Contes Laotiens et Con- 
tes Cambodgiens, Paris, 1903, pp. 161 ff., La Statue 
vivifiée. 
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Carpenter, sculptor, magician, resuscitator. Told to make a prin- 
cess speak. 


CuatpEan.—F. Macler, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
xxi (1908), pp. 333 ff., no. 2, Les Trois Amis. 


Judge declares in favor of the priest, but makes him pay the 
other two companions for their work. 
Grororan.—Marjory Wardrop, Georgian Folk-Tales, Lon- 
don, 1894, pp. 105 ff., The King and the Apple. 


Joiner, tailor, and priest. Corrupted version in which the figure 
created is a man. Dispute as to merit. 


Greex.—R. M. Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, 
Cambridge, 1916, p. 465 ff., The Carpenter, the Gold- 
smith, the Tailor, and the Priest. 


A dervish and other judges are not able to decide the contention 
and the girl goes back into the tree from which she was made. 


Grerex.— E. M. Geldart, Folk-Lore of Modern Greece, 
London, 1884, pp. 106 ff., The Golden Casket. 


Another provocative problem tale told to make a princess break 
silence. A monk, a tailor, and a carpenter journey to find employ- 
ment. At night while they are keeping watch for robbers each in 
his turn contributes of his skill or materials toward the creation 
of a woman, the carpenter carving the figure, the tailor clothing it, 
and the monk giving it life. They argue for her possession. 


Greex.—W. R. Paton, Folk-Tales from the Aegean, Folk- 
Lore, x11 (1901), pp. 317 ff., Ulwm-Sefer. 
Priest, carpenter, and tailor. No decision of the dispute. 


{ypran.—Ferdinand Hahn, Blicke in die Geisteswelt der 
Heidnischen Kols, 1906, no. 13, pp. 24 ff., Wessen 
Frau ist sie? 

Claimants are four. Judge favors him who bestowed life. 


Turxisn. — H. Carnoy, La Tradition, v (1891), pp. 
326 ff., Le Menuisier, le Tailleur, et le Sophta. 
Also told to make an obstinate princess speak. 
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Turkisu. — Ignicz Kinos, Forty-four Turkish Fairy 
Tales, London, 1918(?), p. 48, The Silent Princess. 


Carpenter, softa, and tailor. 
ANOMALOUS VERSIONS 


Arrican.—R., E. Dennet, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, London, 
1898, no. 16, pp. 74 ff., How the Spider Won and 
Lost Nzambi’s Daughter. 

An unusual tale in which naturally skilled creatures perform a 
difficult task and dispute for a girl as the prize. The mother can- 


not decide the contention and gives each the “market value” of 
the daughter. 


Arrican. — George W. Ellis, Negro Culture in West 
Africa, New York, 1914, no. 27, pp. 211 ff., Three 
Royal Lovers. 

Three lovers visit a princess. For A she prepares a bath, for B 
she serves a dinner, and for C she does nothing but take a walk 
with him. The youths are unable to agree which has won most 
favor from the innamorata, and take the matter before a judge, who 
is also nonplussed. The maid is still unmarried. 


Estuontan.—Friedrich Kreutzwald, tr. F. Lowe, Ehst- 
nische Marchen, Halle, 1869, no. 3, pp. 32 ff., Schnell- 
fuss, Flinkhand, und Scharfauge. 

Tasks and tests of skill are performed for the princess’s hand. 


The brothers cannot decide among themselves which has the greatest 
merit, and settle the matter by casting lots. Scharfauge wins. 


Irat1an.—JNovella del Fortunato nuovamente stampata, 
Livorno, 1869. (Carefully summarized by R. Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften, u, pp. 590 ff.) 


Three companions win a princess who sets her lovers the task of 
running a race against her. Coricorante, the swift runner, under- 
takes the task, and when Vedividante of keen sight sees him lag 
behind, Tiritirante, the archer, is induced to spur him on with a 
harmless arrow. The king calls a council to decide the dispute. 
“La coppia della sententia @ nelle mani del Fortunato a beneficio di 
quelli che li piacerd vederla,” 


4 
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Lorratnese.—E. Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, 
Paris, 1886, no. 59, pp. 184 ff., Les trots Charpentiers. 


Three brothers, all carpenters, receive magic things from an old 
man: a belt to produce precious stones, a bell which when rung 
resuscitates the dead, a sabre which makes its possessor a con- 
queror. In obvious ways the youths help a king to win his battles, 
and the princess marries the possessor of the bell. 


Macrponian.—G. F. Abbot, Macedonian Folklore, Cam- 
bridge, 1903, p. 264, The Princess and the Two 
Dragons. 


Curious because the lovers are only two. They perform tasks for 
the princess’s hand, and finally kill each other, when their hopeless 
equality is apparent. 


III 
ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENDING LOVERS 


The Contending Lovers has undergone much transfor- 
mation, and some of its types have been raised up in popu- 
larity, some cast down, as it has been adopted by European 
tale-tellers. But the fact that it has made a definite appeal 
to European peoples, and must have been widely known at 
a reasonably early date, is attested by the mere number of 
occurrences which appear in the preceding summary. 

The Rescue type of our tale has outdistanced all others. 
Although the Gifts type has attained a surprisingly wide 
spread, few changes have been made in the story by the 
succession of its European tellers. It remains so close to 
the form in the Thousand and One Nights that some sus- 
picion of recent appropriation by the folk from Galland’s 
translation has been cast on at least one version.’ But the 


+Clouston, Appendix, Burton’s Supplemental Nights, m1, p. 608: 
“ Almost suspiciously like the story in Galland in many of the 
details is an Icelandic version in Powell and Magnfsson’s collection, 
yet I cannot conceive how the peasantry of that country could have 
got it out of ‘ Les Mille et Une Nuits.” See this tale in the sum- 
mary above. 
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Rescue type has taken new life from its contact with 
Hurope, and has split up into new and interesting forms, 
evidently absorbing some material from the general stock 
of folk-lore around:it. The result has been the evolution 
of two sub-types, which I have seen fit to classify for the 
sake of convenience according to the distinct incidents of 
the ship and of the magic tower. Besides those found in 
these sub-types, there are other changes rung on the 
Rescue theme. 

Strangely, the pure Resuscitation type has fallen to such 
a minor place that its characteristics appear very seldom 
in Europe, notwithstanding the fact that the related Gifts 
type, in which a resuscitation occurs, has become so pop- 
ular. The Paradiso tale obviously uses the Resuscitation 
theme, but in other European tales only a few evidences 
of mixture from the Resuscitation type are found.” 

Others of the Oriental types occur extremely seldom in 
Europe. The story of the wooden woman, or the Creation 
type, has been discovered in Bohemia, but is most often 
found in the Orient. The story of the exchanged heads is 
little known to the folk in Europe except by recent literary 
circulation. 

Lastly, The Contending Lovers has taken something 
from tales where a princess is won by the performance of 
hard tasks or feats, often set by her father the king, and 
has evolved a few versions in which no real service is ren- 
dered to benefit the maiden. 


It will be remembered that even in the Orient a mixture of 
Rescue and Resuscitation themes occurred in the Persian Book of 
Sindibad, where there are both a warrior to rescue the maiden and 
a physician of wondrous power to resuscitate her when she is dan- 
gerously ill. As a European example see Luzel 9, where a violin 
player brings the princess back to life after she has been drowned 
in the course of the rescue. 
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TRANSMISSION TO Evropre 


Some light would no doubt be thrown on certain varia- 
tions of The Contending Lovers found in Europe by a 
definite knowledge of the route which our tale followed in 
its migration from.the Orient. However, we can only de- 
pend on what has been learned regarding the transmission 
of folk-lore in general, and upon a few more specific the- 
ories regarding particular tales. 

General knowledge and opinion would point to the en- 
trance of our tale into Europe mainly through lands about 
the Mediterranean, and perhaps partly through Russia by 
way of some Mongolian contact. Benfey thinks certain 
European versions of the Rescue type, particularly those 
nearest to Grimm 129, are most closely related in form to 
the Titi-Nama.* He points out the relationship between 
a tale in a Turkish version of the Tuti-Ndma and the 

tescue tale in Morlinus, which he mistakenly thinks to be 
the oldest European oecurrence.* Since the time of Ben- 
fey, however, two older Italian tales than that in Morlinus 
have come to our knowledge. Italy’s seeming priority in 
the appropriation of our tale is strengthened by these two 
tales from Jl Paradiso and Il Novellino;® and other ex- 
ceedingly numerous Italian versions, medieval, renais- 
sance, and modern, may be considered good evidence of 
sustained popularity. There can be little doubt that 
through Italy many versions got into Europe, and this is 
an important fact when we come to connect our tale with 
Chaucer. 


8“ Alle uns bekannten Formen desselben zeigen sich mit der zu- 
letzt gegebenen des Papagaienbuches innigst verwandt,” he declares 
(Kleinere Schriften, 1, iii, p. 110). 

“Ibid., p. 112. 

* See pp. 280 and 286 above, 
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Tue Lovers 


After The Contending Lovers has passed into Europe, 
it soon falls under a series of influences which change it 
in more or less orderly fashion. How much of this change 
takes place.in Europe, and not in the Orient, it is some- 
times hard to tell. One patent fact is the trend among 
European tellers to change the number and character of 
the lovers. Partly because the Rescue type of the tale 
gains greatest popularity, strong emphasis comes to be laid 
on the skill and the professions or trades of the lovers. In 
the Orient this type already has skilled suitors, and in 
Europe the professions or accomplishments soon grow to 
be more important than any rank or nobility possessed by 
the young men. The maiden remains high-born, usually 
a princess, but her lovers become men of the people who 
set out to win her hand and half her father’s kingdom in 
the most approved fairy-tale fashion. 

From three suitors, usually a bold fighter, a man of 
knowledge, and a man who possesses some means of fast 
travel, the number grows in the Rescue type to as many 
as seven under some conditions. Consequently many ac- 
complishments are added which are not found in the Ori- 
ental prototypes. In the stories of the Rescue type where 
the suitors reach their princess by means of a ship, the 
carpenter who can construct a ship on a moment’s notice, 
or the shipwright, corresponds to the man with the magic 
chariot in certain Oriental versions. The marksman, or 
hunter, or scaler of fortress walls, corresponds to the war- 
rior. The astrologer, deviner, or possessor of keen sight 
or hearing, is the man of knowledge. Besides these, in the 
stories of more than three lovers, we are apt to find such 
skilled men as a tailor, who can mend the ship when the 
pursuing demon falls upon it and breaks it, perhaps a 
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skilled sailor or helmsman to steer the ship, and a notable 
man of skill in the shape of a master-rogue or clever thief, 
who does the actual taking of the princess from the demon 
or dragon. 

In that curious variation of the Rescue type distin- 
guished by the raising of a tower or palace in which to 
hide the princess from a pursuing demon, the lovers are 
usually seven. Their accomplishments tend to become so 
unnatural and so highly specialized that they appear to be 
constructed merely for purposes of fiction. There are 
suitors who can beat in seven iron doors with their fists, 
who can make the ground open at command, who can catch 
anything falling from the sky, or who can lift and carry 
any weight; and there is the ubiquitous suitor who, by 
waving a magic wand, stamping his foot, or utilizing 
magic skill in masonry, can raise a tower or palace in the 
wink of an eye. The uses to which these suitors are put 
are familiar from the tales already summarized. 

It is worthy of note that the Rescue type with the inci- 
dent of the tower seems to be confined to three contiguous 
regions of Europe, namely, Italy, the Balkans, and Greece, 
as may be seen from the bibliography. 

But in spite of the fact that the suitors are debased in 
rank for the Rescue type, they remain noble in many other 
versions. In the Gifts type, they are still almost always 
sons of a king. 

A very marked change is effected in many European 
versions of The Contending Lovers when the suitors are 
made brothers. In by far the majority of occurrences we 
find this new feature. It is not at all natural to the ear- 
liest Oriental versions, although the change does appear at 
alate date. The suitors are brothers in the Gifts tale from 
the Thousand and One Nights. 

Both the introduction of new and more definitely em- 
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phasized arts or professions and the introduction of the 
fraternal relationship are bound up with the almost cer- 
tain influence of other groups of stories. It is impossible 
to say just when this influence began to take effect, but 
we have seen a few of its results in the Orient. One of 
these outside tales is The Skilful Companions. 

There is conclusive evidence that The Skilful Com- 
pantons is in origin quite distinct from The Contending 
Lovers. Originally The Contending Lovers is itself sim- 
ple, and the lovers are by no means necessarily skilled. 
They may base their contentions on rank or on fortuitous 
service, as in the Caste type or the Resuscitation type. 
On the other hand, The Skilful Companions appears to 
have had at one time nothing to do with a contest of skill 
for any maiden; even when it appears in combination it 
frequently does not involve this incident. 

In simple versions of The Skilful Companions there are 
usually three or more expert young men who go out into 
the world to seek their fortune. Their services are not to 
win a maiden for themselves. Even when in the more 
elaborate tales they assist a hero to win a princess, they 
enly play a réle which is frequently given to helpful ani- 
mals. Moreover, there is usually no dispute at the end as 
to which one of the companions deserves the highest re- 
ward. In a tale from the Panchatantra,® three young 
inen, the son of a merchant, the son of a learned man, and 
the son of a king, go out into the world to gain fame and 
fortune, and finally the king’s son gains a kingdom.? 
Nutt points out the frequent appearance of skilful com- 


*Ed. Benfey, u, pp. 150ff., Der kluge Feind. 

See also a later Arabic version in the Kalila u Dimna summar- 
ized and commented upon by Wesselofsky, Paradiso, 1, ii, pp. 246 ff. 
For other references see Benfey, work cited, 1, pp. 287 ff; also Chau- 
vin, Bibliographie des Ouvrages Arabes, vu, pp. 124-5. 
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panions not only in Celtic folk-tales, but in Celtic heroic 
saga.* He finds an old instance in the Imran Curaig ua 
Corra, of which there was probably an Irish version in the 
eleventh century.® In this the travellers take with them 
a shipbuilder and other skilful companions. 

An interesting tale from Madagascar may help to for- 
tify the supposition that originally The Skilful Com- 
panions existed alone and unconnected with any tale of 
lovers or of rescue. It should be compared with an inci- 
dent in Grimm 129, where the four contending lovers are 
brothers, and where before they leave to rescue the princess 
their skill is tested by their father. The incident has to 
do with some eggs in a chaffinch’s nest, which the far-seer 
counts, and the thief steals without the knowledge of the 
bird. The huntsman breaks all five with one shot, and the 
tailor mends them so that the bird is able to hatch them. 
After this the young men rescue the princess. Substan- 
tially the same test is applied to the lovers in a Rescue 
story from Ceylon, which would make it seem that the 
episode is not a European interpolation, since the source 
of the Ceylonese tale must almost certainly be Oriental. 
In the Madagascar tale !° the test by means of the bird’s 
eggs forms the whole story, and is not used as a mere 
preface to the larger test of skill involved in rescuing a 
princess. Three men meet, and each states that he is going 
to learn a trade. Later they meet again after they have 
become skilled. To proceed in the words of the story: 
“Ts virent un ladroinga qui avait pondu des eufs. ‘ Tire 
sur les ceufs du ladroinga,’ dirent-ils au tireur. I] casa 
un seul des ceufs. ‘Va dérober les ceufs du ladroinga, 


® Notes to Mac Innes, Folk and Hero Tales, pp. 445 ff. 

*Tbid., p. 448. 

2” Charles Renel, Contes de Madagascar, 1910, no. 91, 11, pp. 118 ff., 
Les trois Hommes, 
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sans qu'il te voie,’ dirent-ils au voleur. II y alla, mais les 
cassa en les rapportant. ‘ Répare ces ceufs cassés,’ dirent- 
ils 4 Youvrier en bois. Il répara les eufs. Aprés avoir 
ainsi montré ce.qu’ils savaient faire, chacun s’en retourna 
chez lui. Quel est le plus habile de ces trois hommes ?” 

Is this the original simple tale which has been combined 
with The Contending Lovers as an incident? It is, of 
course, impossible to say that the teller might not have 
taken the incident from some more complicated tale and 
made it self-sufficient. But I confess I am inclined to 
think this probably a descendant of an original simple tale. 
It no doubt reached Madagascar from the Orient, perhaps 
through the Arabs.1!_ This belief is strengthened by the 
other evidence which tends to show that The Skilful Com- 
panions is a separate tale unto itself. 

The simple story of skilful companions who go out into 
the world to seek their fortunes becomes combined fre- 
quently with a tale in which a hero has a feat to perform, 
and often this feat is the rescue of a princess. The com- 
panions are his helpers. In a tale from the Highlands of 
Seotland,!* three prodigiously accomplished men aid a 
hero to rescue not one, but three, princesses from three 
giants by finding the maidens for him, and by besting the 
giants at feats of strength and endurance to which they are 
challenged. One helper can hear the grass grow, one can 
drink rivers, and one can eat great quantities of flesh. 

A Russian tale from Afanasiev ** furnishes a striking 
example of the way in which the companions, who are in 


1 Renel thinks no. 146 of his collection a “conte arabe.” (See 
II, p. 291.) 

J. F, Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, no, 16, 1, 
pp. 236 ff. 

* Translated by Anton Dietrich, Russische Volksmirchen, 1831, 
no. 3, Von den sieben Simeonen, den leiblichen Briidern. 
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this case brothers, may rescue a princess for another, and 
not in any way contend for her. This tale is so close to 
Rescue versions of The Contending Lovers that it may be 
only a corruption of the lover tale. On the other hand, 
it may represent an intermediate stage in the development 
of the skilful companions into contending lovers. The 
tale may be summarized as follows: 


A man and his wife after seven years of unfulfilled desire for 
children are at last granted seven sons, all of whom are called 
Simeon. When the parents die, the tsar is struck with the promise 
shown by the seven boys, and takes them into his palace. “ What 
arts would you like to learn?” he asks each, and each answers that 
he wants no new art but is already proficient in one. The first can 
forge a pillar reaching to the sky. The second can climb this pillar 
and see over all lands. The third with an axe made by the first 
can construct in a moment a ship. The fourth on necessity can 
take this ship to the underground kingdom to avoid an enemy. The 
fifth can hit a bird, no matter how far away, with a gun forged by 
the first brother. The sixth can catch this bird before it touches 
the ground. The seventh is a clever thief. 

On the advice of his counsellors, the tsar decides to let the seven 
brothers try to get for him the Tsarevna Yelena the Beautiful. 
The climber from the top of his pillar sees her, and in a quickly 
constructed ship the brothers go to her. The thief entices her 
aboard ship by a clever ruse, but when she finds that they are at 
sea, she changes herself into a swan. The marksman shoots her, 
the catcher catches her, and she becomes once more a woman. The 
tsar from whom she was taken pursues, but the ship is taken to the 
underworld, and escapes. 

There is no strife for the captured beauty. The tale concludes: 
“ Die Simeonen aber fuhren gliicklich in ihr Reich, und tiberlieferten 
die schine Zarin Helene dem Zaren Ador, welcher den Simeonen 
fiir ihren so grossen Dienst die Freiheit gab und viel Gold und 
Silber und Edelsteine schenkte. Und er lebte mit der schénen 
Kénigin Helene viele Jahre in Gliick und Frieden.” 


But it need not be a princess whom the companions help 
the hero to rescue. In six Celtic stories of The Hand and 
the Child treated by Professor Kittredge,’ it is a child. 


“Arthur and Gorlagon, 1903, pp. 223 ff. 
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According to one of these versions,“ which may be taken as typ- 
ical, Finn undertakes to help A Big Young Hero, who has been 
losing his children in a mysterious manner. He meets seven skilful 
companions: a carpenter, a tracker, a gripper, a climber, a thief, 
a listener, a marksman. The carpenter makes a ship, the tracker 
guides Finn across the sea to the house of the Big Young Hero. 
At midnight when a child is born, a hand comes down the chimney, 
which the gripper seizes and wrenches off at the shoulder. The 
giant outside puts down his other hand and takes the child. Finn, 
with the aid of his companions, however, rescues the child next 
morning. The climber scales the castle of the giant, carrying up 
the thief, who takes the baby, and two other children who had been 
stolen. The party flees, and the listener hears the giant awake 
after the band has put to sea. The giant is wading after them, 
when Finn, who plays the part of the man of knowledge, finds that 
there is one vulnerable spot on the giant, and this the marksman 
hits. The adventure is successfully concluded. 


This Celtic story is an interesting composite of a tale 
of the Beowulf type '® and some tale in which the skilful 
artisans occur. There is an obvious similarity between 
the attainments of the helpers in this case and those of 
the lovers in the versions of The Contending Lovers which 
contain the incident of the ship. Perhaps the Celtic tale 
derived its skilful companions from some version of The 
Contending Lovers in which a maiden is rescued, the 
rescue in each case forming the common term which sug- 
gested the borrowing. Or, the situation may have been 
reversed and The Contending Lovers have obtained skilled 
suitors from some tale of rescue like The Hand and the 
Child. Matters are now getting pretty intricate, and we 
must be careful to keep relationships clear at this point. 
It is important to remember that both The Hand and the 
Child and the Rescue type of The Contending Lovers are 


1° MacDaugal, Folk and Hero Tales, no. 1, pp. 1ff. Summarized 
at length by Professor Kittredge. 

%See Kittredge, work cited, p. 227, note 2, for extensive refer- 
ences to literature on the subject. 
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almost certainly composites, and that no matter which one 
may have borrowed from the other, the skilful young men 
are ultimately derived from a simpler tale. 

If the companions in the Celtic tale actually do come 
from some already made combination in The Contending 
Lovers, and not from a simple tale of The Skilful Com- 
panions where no girl figures as the prize, the following 
Icelandic tale might be taken as showing an intermediate 
stage in the combination, since it is much closer to the 
true tale of contending lovers than The Hand and the 
Child. Tt also shows elements of the Beowulf story.!7 


A king and queen have six daughters. The king’s brother and 
wife have six sons reared in seclusion. The sons finally set out for 
the court, their mother giving wonderful gifts to four of them to 
aid them in making their fortunes. The first receives a “ kniiuel ” 
to show the way, the second a sharp sword which cuts anything, 
the third a nutshell which can be set on water and quickly con- 
verted into a ship, the fourth a powder in a linen sack which makes 
things bright as day. But the brothers are also endowed with 
natural gifts and they take appropriate names: Guthauende, Gut- 
wachende, Gutsingende, Gutkletternde, Gutspiirende, Gutschlafende. 
A monster has carried off all the princesses but the youngest. When 
he comes again, the brothers through their accomplishments watch 
for him, track him to his castle, kill him and his wife, and rescue 
the five princesses held by him. Then each prince marries one of 
the six daughters of his uncle the king. 


This tale is interesting in many ways. It is curious 
because of the material gifts and natural gifts, which are 
not usually found together. Moreover, the only changes 
necessary to make it a perfect combination of the contend- 
ing-lover theme with what we may call the Beowulf theme 
are the reduction of the six princesses to one and the 
raising of a dispute about her possession. The brothers 
perform their rescue much as the companions do in The 


” Adeline Rittershaus, Die Newislindischen Volksmérchen, 1902, 
no. 42, pp. 177 ff., Die kunstreichen Briider. 
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Hand and the Child. But even here there is nothing to 
prove that the skilful brothers do not come from a simple 
tale of skilful companions or brothers.'$ 

The Icelandic composite has brought us naturally to a 
consideration of the brotherhood of the lovers or com- 
panions. Tales in which brothers go out into the world 
to learn something useful, and to make their fortunes, are 
common in a host of forms. Very often a father or a 
mother sends the boys out to shift for themselves because 
of poverty. The interesting peculiarity of such tales is 
that they seem to be simple; the abilities which the sons 
acquire are merely told of, or perhaps tested by the parent. 
A folk-tale from Lorraine’ is of this class. Here three 
sons of a widow set out to seek their fortunes, separate at 
a cross-roads, and return in one year. One has become a 
clever baker, one a clever locksmith, and the third a 
marvellously clever thief. The thief is called upon to test 
his ability by the lord of the neighborhood, and his dem- 
onstration suggests the group of tales known as The Master 
Thief. In an African tale,?° an old man who has six sons 
asks them to choose professions. They choose in turn war, 
thievery, trading, highway robbery, farming, and black- 
smithing. The ending of the tale takes a moral turn, for 
the first four sons are killed, and the last two prosper. 
An Trish tale, Trivir mac na Barr-sgoloige,** relates more 
complicated adventures of skilful brothers who go out into 
the world to obtain fortune. Grimm 124, Die dret Briider, 
in which one son becomes a clever blacksmith, the second 
a barber, and the third a fencing-master, and then demon- 


For still other tales of skilful companions see the second part 
of Benfey’s Ausland essay (Kleinere Schriften, U1, iii, pp. 182 ff.). 

1 Cosquin, Contes populaires de Lorraine, no. 70, U, pp. 271 ff., 
Le Frane Voleur. 

2S. W. Kiélle, African Native Literature, 1854, no. 4, pp. 145 ff. 

"Douglas Hyde, An Sgéaluidhe Gaelhealach, no. 32, 
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state their abilities before their father, will be recalled to 
mind as another example. Such stories appear to spring 
from the same folk interest which would produce any tale 
of skilful companions, namely, the interest in the common 
professions or trades of the world and the skill which 
might be attained in them. 

Tales of ingenious brothers are related to those of 
skilful brothers. A French tale 2? tells of three brothers 
to whom their poor father can give only a cat, a cock, and 
a ladder. By ingenuity and luck each uses his heritage 
to such good advantage that he gains a fortune, a rich 
wife, and a castle.?* 

The Water of Ivfe is a tale in which the principals are 
usually three brothers, and which has shown some tend- 
ency to mix with both The Contending Lovers and The 
Skilful Companions. The simple form of the story, 
according to Professor Gerould, is something like this: ** 
“A sick king has three sons, who go out to seek some 
magical waters (or bird, or fruit) for his healing. The 
two older sons fall by the way into some misfortune due 
to their own fault; but the youngest, not without aid 
of one sort or another from beings with supernatural 
powers, succeeds in the quest and at the same time wins 
a princess as wife. While returning, he rescues his 
brothers, and is exposed by their envy and ingratitude to 
the loss of all he has gained (sometimes even of his life). 
In the end, however, he comes to his own either because 
the cure cannot be completed without him or because his 
wife brings the older princes to book.” 


* Mrs. M. Carey, Fairy Legends of the French Provinces, 1887, 
pp- 183 ff. 

*For more tales of the sort see Kéhler, Kleinere Schriften, 1, 
p- 141. 

“The Grateful Dead, p. 124, 
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Even when versions of this tale tell of a princess being 
won, they are quite distinct from tales of contending 
lovers. One of their essential conditions is inequality in 
worth among the brothers, for the youngest proves him- 
self the most deserving, whereas in The Contending 
Lovers it is most necessary that the brothers (or lovers) 
shall be equally deserving in order that the dispute may 
have some point. The success of a youngest brother com- 
peting with elder brothers is, of course, a favorite folk 
theme. A princess is often his reward in many tales 
beside The Water of Life. For instance, in a Sicilian 
tale,*° a king promises his daughter to one who shall make 
a ship that will travel both on sea and on land. Brothers 
try the task, but only the youngest, who gains supernatural 
aid, succeeds. It is the same in a Tuscan tale, Della figlia 
del re, che chi buttava qui V’albero, V'aveva per isposa.*® 
Of the three brothers the two elder lose their heads through 
discourtesy to an old woman, while the youngest wins the 
maid for taking pains to be civil.?* 

It is not hard to see how the many tales where the 
youthful heroes are brothers could have exercised their 
influence, and could soon have turned contending lovers 
into brothers. Folk-tale conceptions of this sort are con- 
stantly flowing from one tale to another. 

One of the most notable men of skill introduced into 
The Contending Lovers is the thief. He is found also in 
many versions of The Skilful Companions, and wherever 
he appears his skill is usually dwelt upon with some gusto. 
He is a popular member of the professional group. 
Beyond a doubt this thief has some relationship to the 


Laura Gonzenbach, Sicilianische Marchen, 1870, no. 74, 1, pp. 
96 ff. 

* Pitrd, Novelle Popolari Toscani, 1885, no. 17, pp. 115 ff. 

* Cf, Kihler, Kleinere Schriften, 1, pp. 192-3, 
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thief in the ancient and widespread cycle of stories dealing 
with clever thievery, and conveniently called The Master- 
Thief. Perhaps the thief in The Contending Lovers has 
been taken over bodily from these tales of roguery, the 
popularity of his character making for its inclusion in 
any group of stories having to do with skilled arts. Cer- 
tainly he is not found among the lovers in the earliest 
versions of our tale. He first appears in the Persian 
Book of Sindibad, where he is described as a daring free- 
booter who can take the prey from the lion’s mouth. 

A most natural setting for the thief is found in the 
Rescue type of The Contending Lovers, where there is a 
maiden ready to be snatched from some demon or monster 
without his knowledge, a situation which the dexterous 
fellow is eminently fitted to cope with. We find his skill 
variously described in our versions. He can steal the 
eggs from under a bird without her knowing it,?* or can 
steal a thing by merely saying, “ Let it be here!” 2° Some- 
times he can steal a lamb while it is at suck without its 
mother noticing the loss,*° and it is often simply stated 
that he can take anything from anybody without his 
knowing it. Or, perhaps he can strip a man asleep with- 
out his being aware of it.34 

It will take only a few of the many instances which 
might be gathered to show how close the characteristics of 
the thief in The Contending Lovers are to those of the 
master-thief. In The Two Thieves, a Roumanian-Gypsy 
tale,®? a town thief and a country thief have a test of skill. 
The country thief steals eggs from under a crow, a feat 
much like the one performed in the contending-lover tale 


* Grimm 129. *® Wratislaw 9. 
"Pineau, Rev. des Trad. Pop., X11, pp. 201 ff. 

" Pio, tale 3 of The Golden Casket. 

*Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, 1899, pp. 41 ff. 
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Grimm 129, but in the meanwhile the city thief steals the 
breeches from off his colleague.** Almost the same feats 
are performed under different circumstances in a tale 
from Kashmir.** A royal mother wants her son educated 
in the profession of thievery to help her in her nefarious 
designs, and the boy proves a brilliant pupil. To show 
his skill, he steals an egg from under a hawk without her 
knowing it, and a pair of pajamas from off the body of an 
unsuspecting laborer. No matter how difficult it may be, 
the master-thief is always equal to his task. Cases will 
at once suggest themselves where he is even successful in 
stealing persons without their knowing that they are being 
kidnapped.*® 

Another combination with The Contending Lovers 
which is easy to understand is that of what we may call 
the magic things. The resulting composite is the Gifts 
type. Even in the earlier Oriental stories of contending 
lovers no distinction is made between service for the 
maiden performed by skill and that rendered through the 
possession of some magic thing. Thus in the Rescue type, 
one suitor has a magic chariot or conveyance of some sort, 
while others have exceptional skill in various arts. It is 
an easy step to make all the suitors possessors of magic 
things efficacious for performing the service needed. The 
change may be due to influence from tales where magic 


* Without attempting to go into the question I give an interesting 
comment by Groome on this tale: “Dr. Barbu Constantinescu’s 
‘Two Thieves’ is so curious a combination of the ‘ Rhampsinitus ’” 
story in Herodotus and of Grimm’s Master Thief, that I am more 
than inclined to regard it as the lost original which, according to 
Campbell of Islay, ‘it were vain to look for in any modern work or 
in any modern age.’” (Work cited, p. 52.) 

“Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 1893, pp. 110 ff. 

® As in Grimm 192, Cosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, 11, pp. 
271 ff., and other cases. See Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, 1, pp. 255 ff. 
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gifts play prominent parts in advancing the fortunes of 
the hero. In the uses to which they are put the familiar 
seven-league boots or wishing carpet of so many stories 
are extremely similar to the magic chariot or the magic 
ship with which contending lovers are wont to reach their 
princess. Things of magic virtue which bring people or 
animals back to life after they have been killed are of 
enormous variety and occur in numberless tales.** 

On the possible intermixtures with The Contending 
Lovers which would influence the character and service of 
the suitors I have barely touched in the preceding few 
pages. Many versions of our tale show evidences of con- 
tact and fusion with surrounding folk-lore which might 
be profitably studied at length. But it has become clear 
that with all the minglings and changes which have taken 
place The Contending Lovers has not been altered in any 
of its essentials. Though the lovers have often been 
increased, their characters changed, and incidents juggled 
about, the point of the story remains as self-evident as 
ever. The tale still deals with service by several lovers for 
the same maid, and since all the lovers still contribute 
very necessary things to the common end, the dispute 
between them as to relative merit almost always rises. 

It is true that in Europe, because of the emphasis laid 
upon the professions of the rivals and the popularity of 
the Rescue type, claims based upon intrinsic worth, such 
as might be manifested in caste or nobility, grow infre- 
quent. Nevertheless, in the Gifts type, the lovers have not 
become artisans at all, and they perform service which is 
more fortuitous than skilled. 


So far our examination of The Contending Lovers has 
shown only a general resemblance between that tale and 


See a short treatment by W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, 
1873, pp. 231 ff. 
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Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules. The versions we have 
studied, by multiplying the number of the suitors and 
focusing attention on their technical skill, have departed 
from the form of the story which must have been known 
to Chaucer. The features we have next to discuss may 
well cause us to revert to the Parlement. These features 
are the assemblies held to decide the dispute, the argu- 
ments of the lovers, the right of self-choice which is often 
granted to the maiden, and the final inability of judge or 
maiden to reach a decision. All may be regarded as to a 
greater or less degree characteristic of The Contending 
Lovers, and all throw light on the Parlement. 


Tue Dispute AND THE CouRT 


The assembly for the disposition of the maid and its 
accompanying parliamentary discussion often appear in 
embryonic stages, and the development of the idea may 
be easily traced. Sometimes there are mere statements 
that a dispute is held, or brief descriptions of an argument 
before the father of the girl, and again there are much 
more elaborate descriptions of an actual court with a 
presiding judge. 

A dispute without a judge occurs, it will be remem- 
bered, in the second tale of the Vetalapanchavinsati. We 
are told: “ La-dessus, voila les trois brihmanes qui, 
aveuglés par la colére, se disputent la jeune fille.” °7 In 
the fifth of the same collection, the father of the girl is 
called upon to pass judgment: “ Der Vater iiberlegte: 
‘ Alle haben Hiilfe geleistet, wem soll ich sie nun geben, 
und wem nicht?’” %& The deliberative character of the 
father is expanded in the seventh Vetdla tale, where four 


"Tr. Henry, Rev. des Trad. Pop., 1, p. 371. 
* Tr. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, U, iii, p. 98. 
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suitors present their claims in turn with brief speeches 
and in orderly fashion. Then the father says, “ The four 
are equal in excellence and attainments—to which shall I 
give the maiden?” *° 

The suitors in the story of the wooden woman (Crea- 
tion type) in the Titi-Nama actually agree to take their 
case before a judge, and this leads to some amusing com- 
plications, and the final changing of the woman back into 
wood.*° 

So the basic idea of a court was present in the Oriental 
versions, and even received some development. However, 
once the tale reaches Europe this same idea appears in a 
variety of forms. The extensive elaboration in the 
Paradiso has been already discussed. Another early 
Italian handling of the court conception from the Rescue 
tale told by Morlinus and Straparola is interesting. 
Straparola says: 4’ “ But with regard to the lady, seeing 
it was not possible to divide her into three parts, there 
arose a sharp dispute between the brothers as to which one 
of them should retain her, and the wrangling over this 
point to decide who had the greatest claim to her was very 
long. Indeed, up to this present day it is still before the 
court: wherefore we shall each settle the cause as we think 
right, while the judge keeps us waiting for his decision.” 
Straparola’s ending is a free translation of that in Mor- 
linus: 4? “ Post longas disceptationes, adhuc sub Palae- 
mone jacet quaestio; Quis eorum in pari causa aglaeam 
indivisibilem meretur. Ipse vero tibi lectori argumentis 
judicandum relinquo.” 

The fact that a court was held is taken for granted 


*Tr. Barker, Baital Pachisi, p. 162. 

“Tr. for J. Debrett, pp. 51 ff. See p. 268 above. 

“Tr. Waters, p. 73. 

“ Hieronymi Morlini, Parthenopei, Novellae, etc., 1855, p. 155. 
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here. Incidentally, it is doubtful if any one instance 
could make plainer the fact that The Contending Lovers 
was still regarded as a hoax story, lacking a definite 
decision. 

An extensive elaboration of the court scene is probably 
a sign of sophistication, but other simple versions besides 
the one told by Morlinus and Straparola have short refer- 
ences to an actual court or a parliament. The lovers go 
to a “ courte-paille” in a Breton Rescue tale, for we are 
told: * “Les quatre fréres ramenérent la princesse au 
palais du roi; comme elle devait épouser son libérateur, 
et que tous les quatre avaient contribué a sa délivrance, 
ils tirérent a la courte-paille pour savoir celui qui devien- 
drait le gendre du roi.” In this case the deadlock is 
broken, and the decision falls to the tailor. 

Sometimes it is expressly stated that people come to the 
judgment from all sides and that the hearing is held 
before a great assemblage.‘ In other versions the lovers 
may find difficulty in obtaining a judge. In a Serbian 
Rescue tale,*® the brothers first go to the Mother of the 
Wind, who directs them to the Mother of the Moon, who 
directs them to the Mother of the Sun, who finally directs 
them to their own mother; and in a Bohemian Gifts tale,*® 
the question is thrown open to anyone who thinks himself 
wise enough to settle it. 

There is one Breton tale in which the court scene is so 
much expanded, and which is so startlingly close in essen- 
tial character to the judgment in the Parlement of Foules, 


“ Sébillot, p. 59. 

“ As in Meyer, p. 121, an Albanian Rescue story, and Jones-Kropf, 
p. 156, a Magyar Gifts story. In the latter “all the learned and old 
people of the realm ” are called together. 

“Jagi¢, Arch. f. Slav. Phil., v, p. 37. 

“ Naaké, p. 206. 
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that I quote part of it in full. The version is of the 
Rescue type with the incident of the ship. The court is 
described as follows: ** 


Les six fréres étaient amoureux de la Princesse, et chacun d’eux 
prétendait avoir le plus de droits s obtenir sa main. Comme ils ne 
pouvaient s’entendre 4 ce sujet, ils convinrent de s’en rapporter au 
jugement de leur pére. Chacun d’eux exposa donc ses raisons et 
ses prétendus droits aux vieux seigneur, assis sur un fauteuil, comme 
un juge sur son tribunal, et ayant A cdté de lui la Princesse. 

L’ainé, le grimpeur, parla d’abord et dit: 

C’est moi, qui, au péril de ma vie, ai enlevé la Princesse du 
chateau ot le monstre la retenait captive. 

Et c’est moi, dit le constructeur de batiments, qui ai construit le 
batiment qui vous a conduits a Vile et vous en a ensuite ramenés. 

(The pleading continues in this fashion until each of the six 
suitors has placed his claims before the judge.) 

Le vieux seigneur était fort embarrassé et ne savait en faveur 
duquel de ses fils se prononcer, leur trouvant A tous des droits incon- 
testables, si bien que l’on finit par décider, et c’était bien le plus 
sage, que ce serait la Princesse elle-méme qui ferait son choix. 

L’histoire ne dit pas duquel des six fréres elle donna le préfé- 
rence; mais, moi, je croirais volontiers que ce fut au devineur, parce 
qu’il était le plus instruit, le plus jeune, et surtout le plus joli 
garcon. 


In this remarkable modern folk-tale we find most of 
the essential similarities to the Parlement that occur in 
the Paradiso, and one which is not there. The sitting of 
the judge on the “fauteuil” with the girl beside him 
while the suitors plead for themselves instead of having 
advocates to plead for them reminds us somewhat more 
strongly of the scene in the Parlement with Nature hold- 
ing the formel eagle in her hand. Like both Paradiso and 
Parlement, the folk-tale has the judge put the decision 
up to the maiden herself. Exceedingly significant is the 
statement of the teller that there is nothing in the real 
story to indicate what decision she really made. With a 


“Luzel, pp. 324 ff. 
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show of honesty that is at once an invitation to discussion, 
the teller separates his own opinions from the actual tradi- 
tional facts. 

The evidence shows conclusively, then, that the court 
scene, embryonic or developed, is a native feature of The 
Contending Lovers. Even when the suitors wrangle 
among themselves with no other persons present, they may 
be regarded as holding a court without the judge. 

The development of the court may be partly due to an 
intermixture from other tales. The idea of a court or 
parliament held to decide some question is by no means 
uncommon in folk-tales. Nevertheless, there is no great 
need to go far outside The Contending Lovers itself for 
the material found in its descriptions of the lovers’ court. 
Some of the elaboration here could be explained by an 
every-day interest of the tellers in actual court trials with 
which they were familiar. 


Tur SVAYAMVARA 


A notable feature of the Parlement of Foules which has 
rarely failed to attract attention, no matter what the 
interpretation put upon the poem, is the permission given 
to the formel by Dame Nature to choose her own mate. 
In Giovanni da Prato’s Paradiso, substantially the same 
grant is made by Jove to Melissa,** and so is it given to 
the maiden in several other versions of The Contending 
Lovers. In spite of the usual belief that woman in the 
East plays but a small part in the making of her own 
marriage, the convention of self-choice as found in our 
tales probably is of Oriental origin. The public choice of 
a husband by a princess from among a number of noble 
suitors assembled for the purpose was a well-recognized 


“See Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxx, p. 499. 
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proceeding in ancient India, and the custom was called the 
svayamvara, literally self-choice. 

Among the Oriental versions of our tale, the maiden is 
granted the self-choice in the Caste story which is the 
seventh of the Vetdlapanchavinsati. It will be remem- 
bered that when the princess cannot choose between certain 
youths whom her father proposes as likely husbands, he 
tells her to make choice of a husband herself, and she then 
says she must have a mate who is at once the happy 
possessor of good looks, good qualities, and good sense. 
After the four qualifying suitors present themselves and 
argue, the perplexed father goes to the daughter, explains 
the claims, and asks her to make final decision among the 
four. “ On hearing this statement, she was abashed, and 
hanging down her head, knew not what to reply.” *° 

By way of reviewing the evidence, it may be well to 
point out that the self-choice is also definitely given to 
the maiden in the following versions which have been 
already included in the summary: 

Resuscitation.—Ceylonese, Parker 74. 

Rescue.—Breton, Luzel 9; Albanian, Dozon, p. 27; 
Albanian, Meyer 8; Danish, Grundtvig 17; Slavic, Wen- 
zig, p. 140. 

Gifts——Slavic, Krauss 63; Roumanian-Gypsy, Groome 
13; Spanish, Caballero-Ingram, p. 22; Portuguese, Pe- 
droso-Monteiro 23; African, Velten, p. 71. 

These versions are by no means a majority, but the 
incident of self-choice crops up too frequently not to be 
tradition rightfully belonging to The Contending Lovers 
under certain conditions. We have found it in Vetdla 7, 
one of the oldest versions, in the medieval version from 
the Paradiso, and in the modern versions of varying types 
collected above. 


“ Barker, Baitdl Pachisi, p. 162. 
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The ancient Indian epics give plentiful information as 
to how the svayamvara is usually held. Great pomp and 
ceremony attend the event. After the father has notified 
“the princes of the earth” that his daughter is to choose 
a husband at the svayamvara, an amphitheatre is often 
made ready, and costly decorations are strewn about. On 
the day of the choice the princes stand in array in the 
amphitheatre. How the maid signifies her will is told 
in a description of Kunti’s svayamvara from the Maha- 
bharata: °° 


The large-eyed daughter of Kunti-bhoja, Pritha by name, was 
endued with beauty and every accomplishment. Of rigid vows, she 
was devoted to virtue, and possessed every good quality. But though 
endued with beauty and youth and every womanly attribute, yet it 
so happened that no king asked for her hand. Her father Kunti- 
bhoja, seeing this, invited, O best of monarchs, the princes and 
kings of other countries and desired his daughter to elect her hus- 
band from among his guests. The intelligent Kunti, entering the 
amphitheatre, beheld Pindu—the foremost of the Bharatas—that 
tiger among kings—in that concourse of crowned heads. Proud as 
the lion, broad-chested, bull-eyed, endued with great strength, and 
out-shining in splendour all other monarchs, he looked like another 
Indra in that royal assemblage. The amiable daughter of Kunti- 
bhoja, of faultless features, beholding Pindu, that best of men in 
that assembly, became very much agitated. And advancing with 
modesty, all the while quivering with emotion, she placed the nuptial 
garland round Pindu’s neck. The other monarchs, seeing Kunti 
choose Pindu for her lord, returned to their respective kingdoms, 
on elephants, horses, and cars, as they came. 


The svayamvara and the medieval tournament for a 
lady’s hand seem to be two institutions with similarities, 
but not necessarily related.°4 Nor does the tournament 


©The Mahabharata in English, translated by Pratipa Chandra 
Ray, Caleutta, 1889—. Adi Parva, Section cxn, pp. 332 ff. In spite 
of the obvious shortcomings of this translation due to somewhat 
infelicitous use of English idiom I must use it for lack of a better. 
5 The resemblance is especially striking when feats of strength or 
skill are performed at the svayamvara, as sometimes happens. (See 
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seem to have influenced perceptibly the self-choice as it 
is found in the usual story of The Contending Lovers. 
That feature of the tale bears the stamp of its Oriental 
origin. 

The right of self-choice, then, may be regarded as a bit 
of elaboration which has attached itself to our tale. The 
conditions do not require that such a privilege should be 
conferred upon the maid in order that the desired dénoi- 
ment may be reached, but they are unquestionably favor- 
able to the introduction of the incident. Suspense is 
heightened when the problem is laid before the maid, and 
the resulting situation is one that naturally makes its own 
appeal to the interest of an audience. When, after con- 
sideration, the maid finds that even she, who is most con- 
cerned in the outcome of the controversy, cannot arrive 
at a decision, greater emphasis is laid on the fact that 
the solution of the problem is actually impossible. 

The self-choice is capable of being attached to stories 
which show no good indication of ever having belonged to 
The Contending Lovers. Such is the case in a modern 
peasant tale from Ukraine.®? Three brothers come to woo 
a girl, and the father thinks them all worthy of her. He 


account of Draupadi’s Svayamvara, Mahabharata, tr. Riy, Adi Parva, 
section CLXxXviI, pp. 524 ff.) There are stories of medieval tourna- 
ments which have almost all the features of the Oriental svayam- 
vara. In Ipomedon, for example, the daughter of the Duke of 
Calabria, when she is besought by her barons to take a husband, 
requests that a three days’ tournament be announced for her hand, 
expecting Ipomedon to win her. (Ed. Kélbing and Koschwitz, 1889, 
ll. 2515-52, p. 43.) Instances from romances might be multiplied 
beyond necessity. Sir Triamour, Sir Gowther, Le Bone Florence de 
Rome, Parthenope of Blois, and Sir Degravant all furnish instances 
of jousts where the fair lady is the prize. 

"Friedrich S. Krauss, Das Geschlechtleben des Ukrainischen 
Bauernvolkes, 1909, Teil 1, pp. 248 ff., Das hoffnungsvolle, siindige 
Fleisch. 
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decides to let the girl herself choose, and upon being called 
and viewing the young men, she does so. The details 
connected with her choice are generally obscene. 

But it is evident that the svayamwara does not of itself 
produce an insoluble love problem, for in the Indian epics 
the maiden usually finds no difficulty in discovering a 
preference for some one of the suitors arrayed before her. 
Yet when combined with The Contending Lovers, the 
svayamvara may be made to complicate the problem by 
heightening the suspense. Our tale is par excellence the 
story of a love problem. In the Oriental versions this is 
usually made clear beyond peradventure of doubt by the 
settings in which it is placed. In Europe the story has 
at times been corrupted so that one suitor or another is 
raade to gain a favorable decision, but in such cases the 
narrator’s preference has been allowed to color the story. 
Thus The Contending Lovers presents a true questione 
d'amore formulated by the Orientals before the principles 
of courtly love were established in European society. 


Tue EnpIne or THE TALE 


Although uncorrupted versions of our tale have in com- 
mon a lack of definite decision, the means adopted to set 
the problem and yet wind up the story in some satisfactory 
fashion are many and ingenious. We have seen that a 
narrator may say flat-footedly, as did Morlinus and Stra- 
parola,®® that the case is still under discussion. But some 
tellers are loath to leave matters thus wholly in the air. 
In the Pentamerone,™* the girl is, not without comic in- 
tent, adjudged to the father of the skilful suitors, since no 
ground of preference can be discovered among the con- 
testants themselves. The reason given is that he is respon- 


® See p. 312 above. * See p. 285 above. 
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sible for having the sons instructed in their arts. The 
father is similarly rewarded in Velten, p. 71. A fanciful 
and poetic conclusion occurs in four European Rescue 
versions.°* The suitors and the girl, when it is realized 
that no decision can be reached, are taken up to Heaven 
miraculously, where they become stars. Grundtvig 17 
adds that the princess twinkles most brightly, and that the 
feeblest star of the galaxy is the master-thief. In a Serbian 
Gifts version,”® the despairing suitors retreat to a desert 
and become hermits, while the princess marries another. 
The maid in a Spanish Gifts version ®* rises smiling from 
her coffin and says, “ You see, father, that I must marry 
all three of them,”—a comic touch which recalls a story 
of a svayamvara in the ancient Jataka.°* Here the 
maiden cannot decide which of five princes to elect and 
consequently takes them all. 

Often the suitors are not given the desired maiden, but 
are mollified with gifts of great wealth, or of kingdoms 
to rule, or of other maidens to wife, and with these rewards 
they declare themselves perfectly satisfied. Such conclu- 
sions as these would seem to arise from a repugnance on 
the part of the narrators and the folk in general at leaving 
the threads of a story untied. It is felt that the suitors 
deserve happiness, even though Fate has been so unkind 
as to make them principals in a hopeless love tangle. 
Consequently the “happy ending” is added as best 
may be. 

In conclusion it may be reiterated that The Contending 
Lovers belongs to a broad class of literature which has 
always had vogue, and which will probably never lose its 


® Grundtvig 17; Krauss 32 and 33; Jagié 46. 
 Mijatovies-Denton, p. 230. 

“ Caballero-Ingram, p. 22. 

@See The Jataka, tr. H. T. Francis, 1905, no. 536, v, pp. 226 ff. 
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infinite variety. For centuries people have been interested 
in discussing problems raised by the literature they read 
or hear. Riddles have long been popular for themselves, 
and have also been introduced into the plots of folk-tale 
or ballad. The medieval questiont d’amore appealed to 
the same natural desire for interesting and discussable 
problems that gave popularity to The Contending Lovers; 
the questiont, however, were sophisticated manifestations 
of the general tendency to create love problems. To-day 
we discuss the problem novel and the problem play. 


IV 
THE PARLEMENT OF FOULES 


As was said at the beginning, an attempt to classify 
Chaucer’s Parlement of Foules arbitrarily among folk 
versions of The Contending Lovers is unnecessary. But 
a very brief statement of possibilities, now that the mate- 
rial is before us, may be pardoned. 

The Parlement beyond question holds a love problem, 
whether it has allegorical reference to a marriage in the 
royal house or not. The story presenting this love problem 
has certain features distinctive of The Contending 
Lovers:—arguments of the lovers based on love service 
and nobility, a court scene, a judge, general discussion, 
granting of choice to the maiden, an indefinite conclusion. 
These features are so unusual in combination that they 
settle the matter of a general relationship. The Parle- 
ment is a tale of contending lovers. 

But the Parlement has gone far from any simple folk 
version which we have been able to find. It is nearest to 
the sophisticated tale of the founding of Prato in Gio- 
vanni da Prato’s [1 Paradiso degli Alberti, but even this 
tale has characteristics which make us certain that in 
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itself it does not explain the Parlement. In place of 
human lovers Chaucer gives us birds, a fanciful departure 
from the usual which can be explained naturally enough 
as I have tried to show in another paper,! but which is 
none the less a large departure. Chaucer, with an appre- 
ciative eye to dramatic worth, dwells almost exclusively 
on the court scene, and what the lovers have done to 
deserve the formel we can only guess from their impas- 
sioned but none too specific speeches. Chaucer thus gives 
us only part of the story, though it is the most interesting 
and picturesque part. Obviously the tale has been much 
changed by Chaucer himself or by a predecessor, and 
changed according to cultivated notions of what love 
rivalry ought to be, most especially notions found in the 
tenets of courtly love. 

This means that we cannot clearly discern to which type 
of The Contending Lovers the version behind the Parle- 
ment belonged, since the logical classification of types 
rests largely on the character of service performed by the 
lovers. But venturesomely we may say that the Parlement 
shows more family resemblance to the Resuscitation type 
and the Caste type than the others. The reasons are these: 

I. The earliest and most normal Resuscitation ver- 
sions have no professions fastened upon the lovers. This 
is also true of the very popular Gifts type, which is related 
to the Resuscifation group, and in which the youths buy 
magic gifts instead of learning wonderful accomplish- 
ments. Consequently the services performed are less 
materialistic and approach more nearly to courtly love 
service. Acts of love such as the mounting of the funeral 
pyre to be consumed by the same fire which burns the 


1The Fowls in Chaucer’s Parlement, University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, no. 2 (1918), pp. 341 ff. 
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loved one’s body, or the building of a hut in the cemetery 
to guard the tomb of the maid, which occur in Vetalapan- 
chavinsati 2, could be understood by a disciple of courtly 
love. So could the act of the first suitor in the Persian 
Senguehassen-Battissi, tale 10, part 3, who asks for the 
boon of lifting the covering on the bier to take one last 
look at the maiden, and thus discovers signs of life. 

II. The Caste version Vetélapanchavinsati 7, which 
shows some hints of an affinity for the Resuscitation type, 
since one suitor has the power of bringing the dead to life, 
lays most emphasis on difference in class among the 
suitors. While in many other versions the lovers are all 
equally noble, here the difference helps to make the love 
problem, much as in the Parlement.” 

III. The self-choice first appears in a Caste version, 
Vetalapanchavinsati 7, and is afterward especially popu- 
lar in that split from the Resuscitation type, the Gifts 
type. This argument is at best doubtful, for the self- 
choice also appears in a few European Rescue versions. 

IV. The Paradiso version, which is closest to Chaucer, 
is of the Resuscitation type. 

As for Chaucer’s getting hold of The Contending 
Lovers, we know that this was in every way possible, and 
we need not worry overmuch about lost steps in the trans- 
mission. The tale was popular in Italy both before and 
during Chaucer’s lifetime, as recorded versions testify. 
Chaucer may have heard the story told, but from the 
elegantly dressed and generally gallant character of the 
Parlement love story and from what we know of Chaucer’s 
own character we should judge that more likely he read it. 


Wittarp Epwarp Farnuam. 


*This is also true of the redaction of the Vetdla story in the 
Katha-Sarit-Sagara. 











XV.—THE LUDUS COVENTRIAE AND THE DIGBY 
MASSACRE 


A vague suggestion has been in the air of late that 
there is a more than casual similarity between the so-called 
Ludus Coventriae and the plays of the Digby Manuscript.* 
The following paper is an attempt to render that sugges- 
tion somewhat more concrete and to define the nature of 
that relation. First, however, it is clearly necessary to 
deal with the questions of the structure and development 
of the Ludus Coventriae before its external relations may 
be considered. Miss Swenson’s recent careful study is 
perhaps most valuable in its metrical analysis; but even 
this must be tested in the light of Miss Block’s somewhat 
more fruitful examination of the manuscript, which in 
turn neglects the metrical form of the plays.?_ Miss Swen- 


1 Ward comments on the Digby play thus: “The earlier part of 
this play has nothing to differentiate it very specially from the 
Coventry Plays” (History of Dramatic Literature, London, 1899, 1, 
p- 93) ; Gregory Smith observes that the Digby Massacre is “ remi- 
niscent in parts of the Chester Plays, in parts of the Coventry 
Cycle” (The Transition Period, N. Y., 1900, p. 284); Pollard com- 
ments on the LC as follows: “In language, in meter, in tone, in the 
elaborate stage directions, in the proclamation of the play by the 
wandering banner-bearers or vewillatores, this cycle appears to bear 
close affinities to the later miracle plays, such as the Croxton play 
on the Sacrement, and the play of Mary Magdalen, and with the 
early moralities, such as the Castell of Perseverance, all of which 
are of East Midland origin, and to the East Midlands I feel sure 
that it will eventually be assigned ” (English Miracle Plays, Oxford, 
1909, fifth ed., p. xxxviii). Other comment of the kind will be found 
in Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, m, pp. 421 ff.; Wells, 
Manual of the Writings in Middle English, New Haven, 1916, p. 
575; Dodds, Mod. Lang. Rev., rx, pp. 88 ff. 

*E. L. Swenson, “ An Inquiry into the Composition and Structure 
of the Ludus Coventriae,” Studies in Lang. and Lit., number one, 
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son is led to believe that the “ tumbling” lines mark the 
chief additions to the cycle; but the changes noted by Miss 
Block which are indicated by manuscript disturbance go 
far beyond these in certain respects. We are justified, 
therefore, in using the evidence from both sources as a 
basis for a new study, with the hope that further and more 
specific conclusions may be reached. 

The cycle with which we have to deal seems to be unique 
because its manuscript, subject-matter, and verse-struc- 
ture show not merely that it has been added to, but that 
as a whole it is found in the very process of revision.* 
Although subsequently used for acting, its revision had 
not been finished. The chief scribe, in this case at least, 


Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1914; K. S. Block, Mod. Lang. 
Rev., X, pp. 47 ff. I shall not take up Miss Dodds’s investigation 
(MLR, 1x, pp. 79 ff.), which is satisfactorily reviewed by Professor 
Craig in relation to Miss Swenson’s theories in the volume with her 
study, pp. 81 ff., and by Miss Block in the article cited in relation 
to her views. Miss Block unfortunately seems to have neglected 
Miss Swenson’s study. For the sake of clearness in comparisons I 
have adhered entirely to Miss Swenson’s metrical distinctions and 
terminology, and perhaps unwisely in one respect: aamely, in that 
in most cases I have accepted her classification of the “tumbling ” 
lines and have made them a criterion for the group of plays unre- 
lated to the general prologue. But, as I later point out, long lines 
of four-stress measure are sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
some of the tumbling lines so far as meter is concerned, and some 
of these lines appear in the prologue stanza. On the whole, the 
stanzaic form has proved to be a surer test, and it will be found 
that I have kept this in mind. 

The evidence from this cycle should be brought to bear on the 
problem of revisions in other cycles. Cf. Mod. Philol., xv, p. 556 
and n. 2. It should be observed here that so far no proof is estab- 
lished that the prologue and its group are older than the rest of 
the cycle. The prologue shows signs of adaptation as much as the 
plays (Chambers, m, p. 419, builds on this fact), although the pro- 
logue group may in certain respects seem the more primitive. Cf, 
Swenson, p. 62. 


6 
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is also the compiler.* He was adapting a set of plays 
which had a general prologue to others which had none 
and which seem not to have belonged to an ordinary cycle. 
He had finished putting the plays in order and numbering 
them in sequence; but in the prologue he had corrected 
only so far as the sixteenth (originally fourteenth) 
pageant and that not completely. The prologue, as it was 
originally, is all to be found here, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the stanzas twelve and thirteen (now fourteen and 
fifteen) which are quatrains, but which, if additions, must 
have been substituted before the work of the scribe who 
revised the numbering or at a different step in the process 
of adaptation. Furthermore, the stanzas of the “tende 
pagent,” which because of their subject-matter could 
hardly have been the original tenth in the prologue, show 
that additions were made before the present corrections. 
Apparently the scribe copied the prologue, making addi- 
tions along the way, and then altered the numbering to 
conform with the present cycle.> From this situation, and 
from the fact that the scribe of the prologue and most of 
the plays is also the writer of some of the later additions, 
it seems practically certain that this compiler effected his 
work in more than one stage. Therefore the condition of 


“Miss Swenson, p. 55, and Miss Block, p. 54, note that in play 
XXVII, p. 263 (I shall use Halliwell’s numbering and pagination 
for convenience in reference throughout) the scribe changed his 
mind several times as to what scene to insert. If Miss Block’s 
study of the handwriting is accurate (pp. 54-5), there is another 
scribe of importance who is responsible for the addition of folios 
95, 96, 112, and who added notes in later plays. His work comes 
after that of the chief compiler: see his additions p. 357 (Miss 
Block, p. 55). 

* Miss Swenson, p. 4, says that the numbering of the plays “is in 
a hand contemporary with that of the scribe.” Is it the work of 
the later scribe (n. 4 above), whose handwriting “may possibly be 
of the same general period” (Swenson, p. 39) ? 
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the manuscript alone may not always reveal what is an 
addition and what is not. 

Although this fact considerably complicates the prob- 
lem, the evidence of subject-matter and verse structure may 
be fairly secure. For where the prologue agrees with some 
of the plays in both matter and form, one may reasonably 
suppose that they belong together. To associate the pro- 
logue with certain plays in this way, or certain plays with 
certain other plays in a similar way, is not to imply a 
common authorship necessarily for the group so deter- 
mined. It is merely to indicate that they belong together, 
perhaps because of common authorship, or because they 
belong to the same school or period or region which dis- 
tinguishes them from some other group. The metrical 
test has its dangers; but certainly no more than the 
impressionistic test of style. Although metrical form may 
be a poor test for authorship, it may give valuable infor- 
mation of a fairly reliable sort as to provenance or period. 
In substance as well as in meter the prologue agrees with 
the following plays: I, II (with the addition of the 
“ballad” meter), XXI, XXII, XLII.° The stanza is 
non-alliterative, four-stress, tail-rhyme ababababcdddc, 
with sometimes only one or two stresses in the bob-lines. 
Occasionally a stanza is divided by the speeches. The 
variations from this norm are rare and trifling in the 
prologue and the plays mentioned, with hardly more range 
in the meter than from iambs to anapaests. In other 
plays: X, XII, and XTX, there are some stanzas in the 
prologue meter along with a great variety of other meters; 
but these plays furnish manuscript evidence of having 
been disturbed. With some justification, therefore, we 


*I and II are connected in the manuscript, but XXI and XXII 
are separated by a page and a half blank. Play XXI begins with 
folio 112 in a different hand, 
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may take this stanza as characterizing one unit of the 
plays. Yet in play III the subject-matter agrees with 
that of the prologue, evidence of manuscript disturbance 
has not been found, and here the prologue stanza appears 
with many variations in rhyme. Almost the same condi- 
tion is found in plays XX XIX and XL.7 On the other 
hand, the stanza is distinguished from certain other forms 
in the cycle by manuscript evidence, where a change to 
or from the prologue stanza is accompanied by the fact of 
inserted leaves. Thus the succession of double quatrains in 
plays XXV and XXVI, otherwise unbroken, is interrupted 
by an interpolated leaf containing three prologue stanzas 
preceded by a quatrain and followed by a double qua- 
train.® Here the scribe may be using a leaf from an 
earlier form of his play, but at any rate he has introduced 
a change. In XXVII again, there is a long interpolation 
with three prologue stanzas and stanzas of the ballad 
measure.® One is led to suspect on this account that the 
prologue meter is found in parts of the cycle which 
originally do not belong to the rest. 


"Hemingway, Eng. Nativity Plays, N. Y., 1909, p. xxxiv, thinks 
that play III is a composite. In XXXIX Miss Swenson finds a dis- 
crepancy with the prologue, urging (p. 60) that only one angel 
appears “whereas the Prologue states that there shall be two,” and 
that at the end of the play Peter makes a speech not mentioned in 
the prologue. But the latter is comprehensible, since, as Miss Swen- 
son points out, Peter’s speech is consistent with the Biblical narra- 
tive and is only incidental. Peter’s name happens to be omitted in 
the manuscript, and the speech may not have been assigned to him. 
And as to the angels, Miss Swenson has overlooked the Latin stage 
direction calling for “duobis angelis sedentibus in albis.” It is 
true that only one speaks. 

®*The quatrain may be original here (p. 252) or taken from the 
stanza on p. 256 (cf. Miss Swenson, p. 53), where, we may note, 
it is interwoven by rhyme with the preceding as well as the follow- 
ing lines. For the leaf see Miss Block’s study, p. 53. 

*P, 263. See Swenson, p. 55; Block, p. 54, 
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Other points to be noted about the prologue stanza are 
that it does not appear at all in those parts of the cycle 
denoted by Miss Block as the first and second sections of 
the Passion, although here the ballad meter (which is 
associated with it in play II) is used; and that the plays 
in which it appears are united by other characteristics, 
such as the Latin stage-directions (here we may include 
Plays III, XX XIX, and XL). Since it is obvious that if 
the prologue belonged originally to a separate unit it had 
its cycle of plays, it seems scarcely hazardous to believe 
that the plays indicated once belonged to that cycle. 

Further support for this view is gained, moreover, from 
the fact that another variety of meter largely used in the 
cycle appears from the evidence of manuscript and subject- 
matter to belong to another source. This is the “tumbling” 
meter, found in single and double quatrains, and some- 
times in a stanza somewhat like that of the prologue. As 
we have it here, it seldom shows alliteration and then, 
perhaps, for a special dramatic effect. The appearance 
is usually marked by a discrepancy in subject-matter 
between the lines in which it appears and the prologue 
description of those lines, or by manuscript disturbance. 
In play IV, the Lameth and Cain episode, a notable 
addition in subject-matter, uses the meter; and probably 
the preceding dialogue between the angel and Noah, 
which is in the same form, belongs to the same group. 
The form is especially common in the Contemplacio- 
group, and also in the Betrothal, where, although the 
prologue stanza appears, there is evidence of manuscript 
disturbance.'° In play XV, the tumbling meter is used 
for the cherry tree episode (p. 145), and it appears 
frequently in the Passion sections (where the parallels to 


* Swenson, p. 29; Block, p. 51. 
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the prologue are seriously broken) interrupted by the 
interpolated leaves already mentioned. In play XXIX 
there is an inconsistency in speeches of the tumbling meter 
itself: 1 Contemplacio (p. 290) refers to the coming trial 
but does not mention Herod as taking part. The trial is 
to be in the hands of Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate. And 
yet immediately Herod appears, speaking in the same 
meter in three stanzas, two of which are double quatrains, 
one of which is somewhat similar to that of the prologue; 
and he figures in the later play of the trial. Manuscript 
evidence shows that play X XIX is a composite; ** there 
is no preparation for it in the general prologue; and 
apparently it was put together after the time of the chief 
compilation. But since the plays of the tumbling meter 
clearly do not belong to a harmonious cycle of the sort 
with which we are familiar, the inconsistency in the mate- 
rial drawn from this group (which has in any case been 
rearranged and has suffered great changes) does not argue 
against associating them as coming from a source distinct 
from that of the prologue group. 

The plays with the tumbling meter are otherwise united 
by their use of English stage-directions, although this is 
not a steady criterion.’* In general they show somewhat 


* Compare, p. 128, the visit which in some speeches is to last three 
months and in others is finished during the play. This point is 
discussed below (note 28). 

* Miss Block, p. 53. Miss Swenson, p. 56, says that the prologue 
of the doctors is written in a different hand, that it is followed by 
two blank folios, and that “ the hand in which Contemplacio’s speech 
is written seems to differ both from that of the usual scribe and 
also from that of the doctor’s prologue.” 

“The argument from the character of the stage directions is com- 
plicated by the fact that Latin was apparently used by the compiler, 
as in play IV (Lameth episode, pp. 44-6), cr in plays VIII and IX 
with English (in the Contemplacio group), and on p. 90 (note 
“Ysakar” and cf. “ Abizachar,” p. 134. Miss Swenson, p. 33, sug- 
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greater skill and a somewhat richer material. And there 
is some indication that they have used at least one literary 
source in common." 

One serious difficulty remains, nevertheless,—namely, 
that among the stanzas of the tumbling meter appear a 
few almost like those of the prologue. It happens that 
there is not merely a shift from one type of stanza to 
another in plays where there is some evidence of com- 
posite origin (as in X, XII, and XVII). But occasion- 
ally a form close to that of the prologue stanza appears as 
part of the tumbling lines. We must note, however, that 
the form is not strictly that of the prologue. It is com- 
posed of one or two quatrains or of a double quatrain 
(ababbcbc) together with the bob wheel.’® It does 
appear, except for the tumbling measure within the line, 
in play III, which otherwise furnishes no reason for not 
being associated with the prologue. Our difficulty becomes 
all the greater if we take into account how vague the dis- 
tinction is between some of the verse characterized as 
tumbling and the ordinary long four-stress lines, or at 
least how great the variety of measure is within a single 


gests that the former may be scribal). On the other hand, in play 
XIII (p. 129) an English stage direction appears among the double 
quatrains which show an inconsistency with the tumbling meter. 

*On the influence of Bonaventura’s Meditationes, see Block, 
MLR, x, p. 51; also note the use of the Northern Passion pointed 
out by Miss Foster, The Northern Passion, London, 1914, p. 100. 
Miss Foster’s “revisers” B and C correspond to the author or 
school accountable for the tumbling group here. Of her exceptions, 
which as she thinks are not found in the work of reviser B, none are 
found in the prologue stanza, and only one (p. 265) is found in the 
ballad stanza. 

% See pp. 70 ff. (the speech of Contemplacio) ; pp. 78, 146-7, 291, 
306, 309. Miss Swenson fails to observe this fact. In plays XXXIX 
and XL we have the prologue stanza with scheme ababbcbe. For 
this form see Swenson, p. 61. 
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stanza or neighboring stanzas. So far I have used Miss 
Swenson’s analysis (together with Miss Block’s study) 
and have reached conclusions which, one may note by a 
consideration of her paper, are in remarkable agreement 
with those of Miss Swenson, although they are both more 
definite and a little less cautious than hers. It is now 
necessary to test her methods more in detail. 

We may observe at once that there is a great difference 
in the metrical form of what may be safely classified as 
the tumbling measure itself. There are lines with allitera- 
tion and others entirely lacking it.'* There are many 
stanzas lacking regular alliteration and others without any 
alliteration at all.'7 Lines are occasionally introduced 
which show simple iambs: 

Now of God ard man blyssyd be 3e alle, 
Homward a3en now returne 3e, 


And in this temple abyde we xalle, 
To servyn God in Trinyté.* 


The distinction here from the ordinary four-stress lines 
is shadowy. Compare, for instance, the following, which 
have been classified by Miss Swenson as not showing the 
tumbling measure: 
To gete oure levynge withowtyn dwere, 
I have sore laboryd ffor the and me. 


Husbond, ryght gracyously now come be 3e, 
It solacyth me sore sothly to se 30w in syth.” 


Again, compare the following lines, of which the first four 
are taken from among lines classified by Miss Swenson as 


“Cf. p. 70: “This matere here mad is of the modyr of mercy,” 
followed by “ How be Joachym and Anne was here concepcion.” 

*P. 71, for example. 

*P. 74. Miss Swenson, p. 26, says that this play “is written 
entirely in the tumbling measure.” 

*P. 117. Cf. Swenson, p. 30. 
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tumbling, the second from stanzas not so classified, and 
the third from the prologue: 


The weys of our lord cast 30w to aray, 
And therin to walk loke 3e be applyande; 
And make his pathys as ryth as 3e may, 
Kepyng ryth forth, and be not declinande.” 
Goo hom, lytyl babe, and sytt on thi moderes lappe, 
And put a mokador aforn thi brest; 


And pray thi modyr to fede the with the pappe, 
Of the for to lerne we desyre not to lest.” 


In the xxx. pagent thei bete out Crystes blood, 
And nayle hym al nakyd upon a rode tre, 

Betwen ij. thevys, i-wys they were to wood, 
They hyng Cryst Jhesu, gret shame it is to se.” 


One more example will suffice. The first of the following 
selections presumably shows the tumbling meter, the 
second simple four-stress : 
The pepyl so fast to hym doth falle, 
Be prevy menys, as we aspye; 


Syf he procede, son sen 3e xalle, 
That oure lawys he wyl dystrye.* 


God, that alle thynge dede make of nowth, 
\And puttyst eche creature to his fenaunce, 
Save thyn handwerke that thou hast wrought, 

As thou art lord of hi3 substauns! * 


The fact is not that the tumbling measure shows such 
great variety, but that the plays in which the tumbling 
measure appears show the variety; or, in other words, that 
the author of any of the plays turned, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, from one kind of meter to another according to 


” P. 243. Miss Swenson, p. 54. 

*P. 190. Miss Swenson, p. 38. his play shows variety but 
should be classed with the tumbling group. 

wr. 34. =P, 249. 

“Pp, 223. ‘ 
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his needs. The longer lines may add dignity as in the 
speeches of Contemplacio, or pomposity as in the speeches 
of Herod and Satan. The writer has a range from lines 
of twelve or more syllables to others of eight; it is we who 
attempt to classify them. And while Miss Swenson’s 
analysis is generally accurate and exceedingly valuable, 
it is important to recognize the variety of measure within 
one stanza, or several, or within the course of a play, of 
which she has failed to observe the significance. In the 
light of this, it becomes legitimate to associate whole plays 
of the four-stress double quatrains with those which show 
the tumbling lines, and the tumbling measure itself loses 
its value somewhat as a test of style. 

With which group, then, if with either, are the qua- 
trains and double quatrains (ababbcbc) of the simple 
four-stress verse to be associated? The fact that the writer 
of the tumbling lines could apparently revert at will to 
the simpler measure *> would seem to show that the qua- 
trains may all belong to him or to writers of his school. A 
glance at Miss Swenson’s table will suffice to reveal that 
the simpler verse is most often found in plays with the 
tumbling measure. Manuscript evidence distinguishes the 
simple double quatrain from the prologue stanza in play 
X (pp. 93-5).2® In the Crucifixion Simon’s bearing of the 
cross and also the Veronica episode are not foretold in the 
prologue, but they «ppear in simple quatrains in the plays. 
On the other hand, play XV, which, except for the cherry- 
tree episode, is classed with the prologue (or the “ older ”’) 
group by both Miss Swenson and Miss Block, is written 
in single and double quatrains. The argument for this 


* Notice, for instance, the gradual transition from one variety to 
another in play XXXVIII, p. 373; also p. 129 (the speech of Con- 
templacio). 

* See Swenson, p. 29; Block, p. 51. 
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classification is, however, not entirely persuasive: the lack 
of the Contemplacio prologue and the presence of Latin 
stage-directions are not insuperable difficulties, since the 
play is obviously remade. Again, a double quatrain 
appears with prologue stanzas in an interpolated leaf in 
play XXVI,?7 But here we may note the elaborate 
English stage-directions, and the initial quatrain identical 
with the lines on p. 256. Yet there is almost proof posi- 
tive that the simple quatrains do not all belong to the 
tumbling lines: on pp. 128-9 there is an inconsistency 
between the matter of the tumbling lines and that in the 
simple quatrains; ** and we may remember too the qua- 
trains in the prologue (p. 7). The question is involved, 
therefore, but one theory that will meet many difficulties 
is that the simple quatrains belong in part to the group 
of the tumbling lines and in part to the work of the 
compiler.?® 

All our conclusions must be exceedingly tentative, since 
we have seen that the manuscript, meter, and subject- 
matter do not mutually support one another in the evi- 
dence. It seems probable that the prologue stanzas belong 
to one group, the tumbling lines to another. In both cases 
it seems apparent that the plays concerned were acted 
before the attempt was made to join them in the present 


* Pp. 252-3. Swenson, p. 53; Block, p. 53. 

*This has been referred to above. See Swenson, p. 31. Mary 
plans to stay three months with Elizabeth, but departs almost imme- 
diately. Later, a speech of Contemplacio ignores the departure. 

*® This theory is harmonious with that of Miss Foster cited above, 
note 14; see Foster, Northern Passion, pp. 98 ff. She, however, gives 
the tumbling lines to reviser C. It is a question which seems the 
more reasonable explanation of the error on pp. 128-9: the theory 
that the compiler made up original lines in part inconsistent with 
the setting, or that he copied such lines from an older play and let 
the mistake stand. I am quite willing to believe that the group with 
the tumbling lines as I have classified it contains sub-groups. 
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cycle. The ballad meter seems to go with the prologue 
stanzas, while the simple four-stress quatrains, single and 
double, come in part from the plays with the tumbling 
lines and in part from the hand of the chief compiler. 
Although we cannot go further than this and try to dis- 
cover how many authors took part in the composition of 
each group or to trace successive stages in the develop- 
ment of each group, from what evidence we have these 
classifications seem to stand out as fairly dependable, and 
all that we need to give them security is external evidence: 
groups of plays, on the one hand, with the prologue 
stanza; and on the other, groups with the tumbling lines. 

It so happens that these are to be found. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the ballad meter and the modi- 
fied prologue stanza (ababbcbe with the bob wheel; 
ababbchecdefffe — cf. LC, play III, p. 35; and other 
forms) are both used in the Abraham and Isaac of the 
Dublin Manuscript. It has Latin stage-directions. 
Brotanek long ago showed the futility of relating this 
play to a Dublin cycle, and pointed out certain affinities 
with the Ludus Coventriae and its N—town.*° His 
argument, which takes due account of dialect, Waterhouse 
has found “for the most part convincing.” * And it 
seems quite possible that this play once belonged in place 
of V in the present cycle,** since play V is in the form 
of the simple four-stress double quatrain and it follows 


* Anglia, XXI, pp. 21 ff. 

“ PETSES, ctv, pp. xlvi. Note the rhyme i, y =e, ll. 329-333. 
Cf. LC, p. 38, unkende, frende. There are many other examples. 

In one minor respect, which Miss Swenson has failed to note, 
play V differs from the description of it in the prologue. The 
prologue says that the angel “bad Abraham a shep to kyl.” In 
play V Abraham makes the suggestion himself, but in the Dublin 
play the angel says “ Turn be & take bat wedyr there,” 1. 269, p. 33. 
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directly in the manuscript (without any break)** on the 
Noah and Lameth, and Noah and the wives, scenes which 
have been related to the group with tumbling lines. 

As an evidence, also, of the existence of a group marked 
by the prologue meter, we may consider the morality 
play—the Castle of Perseverance. Here again we have 
the prologue meter, of which the principal variations are: 
(1) a stanza composed of part of the prologue stanza; (2) 
the ballad stanza with lines of two stresses.** And we 
have the two Vexillatores (whose speeches are in long lines 
like those in the beginning of the Dublin Abraham),®° a 
constant use of Latin stage directions, and the blank left 
for the name of the town. With the other group, however, 
must be associated the presence of Detraccio (Bakbytere) 
and the four daughters of God,°* but we must note that 


* Swenson, p. 8. Manuscript evidence as to the sequence of the 
plays is not, however, very important, since in that respect its 
method seems haphazard. Note, for instance, the page and a half 
blank between plays XXI and XXII, both of which are in prologue 
meter and which were apparently acted together (Swenson, p. 39). 

“Ballad stanzas of this type are found in the LC Resurrection, 
p- 342. 

* Compare also, however, some of the lines in the LC prologue; 
“The soule goth than to the grave, and be ryth gret vertu” (p. 15). 

* Miss Traver finds evidence for a common source but not inter- 
relation: “With the exception of the controversy before God’s 
throne, the Castell never runs parallel with the Salutation, though 
both the Castell and the Salutation present other parallels with the 
Charter,” Bryn Mawr College Monographs, The Four Daughters of 
God, Bryn Mawr, 1907, p. 139. Gayley finds the use of the allegory 
in the LC merely a sign “ of the literary times,” not a “ new dramatic 
invention nor of uncommon historical significance,” Plays of Our 
Forefathers, N. Y., 1908, p. 206. The similarity of the Castell to 
the LC has been noticed by Chambers, Med. Stage, 1, p. 155; Dodds, 
A{LR, 1x, p. 89; and others. We may note in the Castell the praise 
of Mary, ll. 1632, 1710; the list of alliterative names (compare the 
list in the work of the first scribe in the Croxton Sacrement, ll. 15 ff.; 
and in the ballad stanzas in LC, play XIV, pp. 131 ff.) ; and the early 
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there seems to be no relation between the corresponding 
speeches allotted to these characters in the plays con- 
cerned. 

On the other hand, the identity of a group of plays 
using the tumbling meter and the quatrains is marked by 
the appearance of these forms in the Digby Massacre 
(“The Killing of the Children”). Here the tumbling 
meter, occasionally alliterative, is used in the double 
quatrain ababbcbe (especially in the Poeta and Herod 
speeches), a form which is not found elsewhere in the 
cycles beside the Ludus Coventriae. While the prologue 
meter is common enough in the early drama to make us 
cautious about depending on it as a sole test for relation- 
ship, the combination of the tumbling meter and the double 


date (see BETSES, xct, p. xxiv.). The dialect Dr. Furnivall 
assigned to Norfolk. It shows the i, y =e rhyme (see ll. 15-17-19- 
21); but the signs of Norfolk he gives as follows: absence of gutteral 
gh (also found in Mankind and Wisdom: Mankind, ll. 445-6; 
Wisdom, ll. 728 ff., although he has failed to make a note of it) ; 
use of w for v; sch in schul and schal, etc., instead of a These last 
two characteristics depend much on the scribe, and may so easily 
have been lost in copying that they are scarcely safe tests for dis- 
tinguishing Mankind and Wisdom. The loss of gutteral gh, as Dr. 
Furnivall observes (p. xlii), occurred im many other midland and 
southern counties “early in the fifteenth century.” It is found in 
many places in the LO (e.g. “byte,” “plyte,” “bryth,” p. 25). 
And although the LC has @ for sch regularly, the sch may have 
stood formerly in the prologue group before it was used and in part 
copied by the present scribe. The Dublin Abraham does not show a 
loss of gh, but on that score the brevity of the play makes its 
evidence of little weight. The appearance of the substantive plural 
in -us may be more important (see BETSES, ctv, p. xlvii) for 
west midland influence; but in both plurals the stress falls on the 
preceding syllables, and the same phenomenon occurs in the Castell 
(“gamys” rhymed with “laudamus,” Il. 3646-50) and Mankind 
(“ pecuniatus,” “patus,” “gatus,” rhymed, ll. 464-5-6). Cf. LO, 
p. 130. The Dublin play, on the other hand, preserves the sh in 
shal and shuld. 
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quatrain is exceedingly rare and with other evidence it 
affords a powerful argument. What metrical irregularity 
we have in the Digby play is most closely akin to that in 
the tumbling lines of the Ludus Coventriae.** The speech, 
according to Schmidt,** shows midland characteristics. 
And the matter fits the sections of tumbling lines in the 
eycle admirably. The “ poeta” corresponding to “ Con- 
templacio,” the matter of last year’s performance and of 
this year’s is set forth as in the cycle. Also as in the 
cycle, and not as in the Towneley plays, the York, and 
the True Coventry plays, in fact anywhere else in English, 
the Purification was originally to be followed by the 
Massacre.*® In the Ludus Coventriae, on the other hand, 


*T omit, of course, the Watkyn scene (leaf 147, back). Schmidt, 
Die Digby-Spiele, Berlin, 1884, p. 20, finds parallels to the LC. 
There are schemes, however, which he thinks peculiar to the Digby 
play: abbba (ll. 345-9, cf. Croxton, Sacrement, ll. 198, 247, 292) ; 
and the couplet (549-50) at closing scenes. Couplets are found in 
the LC, and even abbba with the preceding quatrains forms what I 
have called a modified prologue-stanza (see note 15 above). Schmidt, 
p- 19, has difficulty in scanning the verse, for he considers much of 
it heroic and yet is bothered by exceptions where only four or three 
stresses occur. The “tumbling” lines in LO would present similar 
difficulties: ef. p. 191, “ How it was wrought, and how long it xal 
endure” (five stresses?) On the other hand, cf. the Digby play: 
p. 2, 1. 43, “Of ij yeeres age & within, sparyng neither bonde nor 
ffree”; or p. 23, 1. 562, “The disputacion of the doctours to shew 
in your presens.” With these two lines, compare again the line 
from LC (p. 161): ‘I am the comelyeste kynge clad in gleteringe 
golde.” The Digby play has also the simple four stress: p. 21, 1. 520, 
“In this tempill with hert and mende.” For three stresses cf. 
these lines in the LO, p. 147: “A! swete wyff, what xal we do? 
Wher xal we logge this nyght? ” 

* Pp. 18-9. He notes the i, y=e rhyme, and the loss of gut- 
teral gh. 

*In the York the Purif. is followed by the Flight. See L. T. 
Smith, York Plays, p. 433, n. 1. Cf. The Massacre, ll. 30 ff.: 


And to shew you of our ladies purificacion 
that she made in the temple as the vsage was than. 
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while the Purification does not show the prologue stanza, 
it does show a stanza which is almost unique in the cycle,*° 
the play seems to be a later addition, and the Slaughter of 
the Innocents is in the prologue stanza. If, therefore, we 
insert the Digby play at this point in place of these two, 
it fits perfectly. The matter which it promises next year, 
“the disputacion of the doctours,” follows in the same 
meter in the next play; the play which precedes (XVII) 
has been tampered with, but preserves also some of the 
same meter.*! Furthermore, like the devotion of the LC 
to Mary, the Digby play is held in honour of the feast 
of St. Anna *? and the dedicatory lines celebrate Mary. 
The Digby Manuscript has some association with Bury 
St. Edmunds.** Curiously enough so have the Croxton 


And after that shall herowd haue tydynges 
how the three kynges be goon hoom another way, ete. 


“ A few stanzas of the same type appear in play XII, a composite. 
See Swenson, p. 34. 

“For the play which follows, see Swenson, pp. 38 and 65, who 
classifies it as lacking in the tumbling measure. As I have said, 
this measure is a matter of dispute: cf., p. 190, “Goo hom, lytyl 
babe, and sytt on thi moderes lappe,” and the Digby play (EETSES, 
LXx), p. 3, “ Aboue all kynges vnder the Clowdys Cristall.” For the 
same meter in the LC play which precedes, see p. 161. 

“See ll. 1 ff. It may be that this part of the LC hails originally 
from Lincoln. Cf. Craig, [Minnesota] Studies, No. 1, pp. 75f. The 
prophet play (VII), on which his evidence is in part based, seems 
to be of the tumbling group or rather, as it is better to call it here, 
the group of plays with double quatrains (here simple four stress). 
The prologue Zroup would hardly do for St. Anne’s day, since it is 
prepared for “Sunday next.” Craig’s attempt to find proof that 
the cycle as a whole belongs to Lincoln on the ground that Lincoln 
plays “seem to have been processional, and yet to have been acted, 
at least in part, upon a fixed stage ” neglects the fact that the cycle 
is not a finished composition, that the fixed stations may belong to 
one group and the movable pageants to another. 

“See “ Myles Blomefylde,” Schmidt, p. 6. 
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Sacrement and the Macro Mankind,** which also show a 
use of the double quatrains and a variation between the 
simple four-stress and the tumbling lines. But the 
Croxton Sacrement, like the Abraham, appears in a 
Dublin Manuscript,*® and has speeches by Vexillatores 
and sections in the ballad meter. Yet there is some evi- 
dence, not before noted apparently, that these character- 
istics, which would ally the play to the prologue group, 
are additions. According to Waterhouse,*® the “ banns ” 
and ll. 1-246, 405-566, are written by one hand different 
from that of the rest of the play. These sections include 
all of the ballad lines. And it seems to have escaped 
critics that ll. 37-52 of the banns are almost identical with 
ll. 852-67 (p. 85), suggesting perhaps that there has been 
a, revision for the sake of creating a prologue. And we 
may observe that otherwise the lines show great similarity 
to those of the tumbling group: the ababbcbccdcd scheme 
appears,** and the alternation of quatrains and double 
quatrains.*® Its dialect is midland, and the stage direc- 
tions are English. 


“See allusions to Tolkote and Babwelle Mylle near Bury. Cf. 
Waterhouse, EETSES, ctv, p. lxiv. Macro was son of a resident of 
Bury; see HETSES, xct, pp. ix and xxx, and p. ll, 1. 267, (the 
“ comyn tapster of Bury”). For the dialect of the Sacrement see the 
i, y =e rhyme, Il. 640-2. There is no evidence for the loss of gutteral 
gh, but the confusion of u, w, and v, occurs (see p. lvi). In the case 
of Mankind, see the rhyme ll. 270-2, and the loss of gh (note 36 
above). Wisdom, which has no reference to Bury, may be also 
included, however, as offering the same problems as Mankind. The 
resemblance of the stage directions to those in LC is noted by the 
editor, HETSES, xct, p. xx. 

Waterhouse, p. lv. “ Tbid., p. lv. 

“P. 58, ll. 37-48; cf. LC, pp. 256, 261. 

“P. 66; cf. LC, p. 217 and elsewhere. It has part of a prologue 
stanza, p. 66; cf. LC, p. 309. It has other irregularities: abbba (see 
note 37 above); and ababb. Cf. ababbaba as on p. 81, ll. 748-53, 
with Digby and with LO (e.g. p. 305). See Schmidt, pp. 20-21. 


7 
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Mankind is also midland, has elaborate English stage- 
directions, and perplexingly combines the double quatrain 
and the ballad stanza.*® Perhaps, therefore, it is wrong 
to associate the ballad stanza only with the prologue group. 
But Pollard’s opinion that the play is late °° may sug- 
gest that this too has been reworked ** like the Croxton 
play, or that they both belong to a period in which the 
writers reverted to whatever stanza pleased them. They 
are a warning, however, which may be paralleled else- 
where, against a too rigid adherence to our scheme. 

It must be confessed, therefore, that without doubt the 
problem of the development of the Ludus Coventriae is 
either much simpler than we have supposed (but the evi- 
dence from the manuscript and prologue militate against 
this), or it is so much more complex that we shall hardly 
arrive at the true analysis in all its details. But we can 


“Most of the ballad stanzas are given to the Vices. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Tutivillus lines of the Towneley Juditium are 
in the same measure. 

© RETSES, xct, pp. xi, xix. 

"= Evidences of reworking appear most plainly in the Digby play 
in the stanzas of rhyme-royal on leaf 147. A further connection 
with Bury St. Edmunds is found in the fact that Lydgate, whose 
interest in the drama expressed itself in pageantry and mumming, 
wrote frequently in rhyme-royal and in the double quatrain. His 
known verse shows such regularity that Dr. MacCracken has denied 
to him certain dramatic pieces in the double quatrain with which 
we are here familiar: e.g., the pageant for the return of Henry V 
from Agincourt, see Withington, English Pageantry, Cambridge, 
1918, 1, pp. 132 ff., and ASNS, cxxvi, p. 100, n. 1; and the entry 
of Queen Margaret in 1445, Withington, 1, 148, and Mod. Philol., 
xm, p. 55. Hemingway (Nativity Plays, p. xxxvii) long ago 
suggested Lydgate as the author of the LC; and although it is 
unnecessary to ascribe the plays to him personally, the tumbling 
group may indeed show the work of the school which he once led. 
And it would be convenient to account for the “ theological amplifi- 
cations,” so often noticed (cf. Foster, Northern Passion, p. 98), by 
the influence of Bury. 
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make progress in the right direction and indicate gener- 
ally some of the steps in the formation of the cycle. There 
are complications within the groups that we have marked 
off: metrically the Dublin Abraham seems closer to the 
Assumption (in so far as the form of its prologue stanza is 
concerned) than to the prologue, and a difference in 
quality may easily be detected in subject-matter as well 
as in verse in the plays of each group. But if I have 
succeeded in making my point clear, the evidence, which 
is drawn perhaps most vividly from the Digby Massacre, 
shows that in forming this cycle two great groups of plays, 
distinct from each other in meter as well as in method of 
performance, were utilized by a scribe who worked in 
several stages and may have used either group for his basis. 
Several scribes may have participated ; we cannot approach 
the authorship more nearly than this. And the plays may 
have originated in one locality; or the prologue group may 
have come from Northampton, Norwich, or Newcastle, 
and the tumbling group from Bury St. Edmunds or Lin- 
coln. These are lines for future investigation, for which 
I hope I have furnished some hints. At any rate, the 
necessity of the closer association of this cycle with the 
Digby plays, the Macro plays, the Dublin Abraham, and 
the Croxton Sacrement, seems clear, and it sheds light on 
the dramatic activity of the midland district. 


Howarp R. Parton. 


XVI.—MUSIC IN THE PLAYS OF LUDWIG 
ANZENGRUBER 


From time immemorial, it would seem, music and 
drama have been closely associated, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that music has ever been the 
handmaid of drama. The import and significance of the 
choral odes in the Greek theatre, the charming uses of song 
in Shakespeare’s plays, the development of music as a 
dramatic medium, culminating in the work of Richard 
Wagner—these phenomena are familiar to all. Yet it 
may fairly be said that not all the possibilities of the union 
of music and drama have yet been realized. In musical 
comedy the dramatic element is negligible; in opera the 
music is our chief interest. It has remained for a little- 
known Austrian dramatist to point the way to a new type 
of play, in which music shall be subordinated, yet indis- 
pensable, taking its definite share in the action without 
usurping the whole stage. 

The name of Anzengruber is hardly one to conjure with 
outside of German-speaking countries, although his talent 
is deserving of wider repute. Born in Vienna in 1839, 
and dying there just fifty years later, Anzengruber shares 
both the advantages and the disadvantages that are the 
portion of a largely provincial literature: excluded from 
the sweep of the broader currents of intellectual develop- 
ment, he also avoided the danger of being swept off his 
feet and carried into some obscure channel, only to remain 
stranded as the high waters of enthusiasm receded. So, 
while his art will probably never achieve any wide acclaim, 
it offers rare because unalloyed enjoyment to those who 
are sensitive to its appeal; and that its quality has seemed 
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to discriminating judges worthy of distinction is evidenced 
by the fact that Anzengruber shared in the award of three 
of the most coveted prizes for high achievement in German 
literature: the Schiller prize, the Grillparzer prize, and 
the J. P. Miiller prize. 

Anzengruber’s dramatic art has its roots altogether in 
the soil of Vienna, and it was in the so-called “ Wiener 
Volksstiick ” that he found the type of play peculiarly 
suited to his genius. From these plays he derives such 
features as rapid and frequent changes of scene, occasional 
looseness of dramatic structure, and his fondness for strong 
and sometimes even violent effects. From the same source 
he also took over the music that had consistently character- 
ized all typical Viennese plays of the lower order. To the 
average Viennese, a play without music was stupid: he 
demanded the interlarding of pretty songs, to lighten the 
action, to spice the humorous conflicts, or to heighten the 
sensuous appeal. Anzengruber could not have hoped for 
success, had he attempted to run counter to the universal 
demand ; but like the true artist everywhere, he took the 
tool that was thrust into his hand and with it fashioned 
forms and secured effects that represent a new departure 
in the dramaturgy of his time, and make him in some 
respects a unique figure among playwrights everywhere. 

It should be remarked at the outset that song has always 
played a very important part in Austrian life, and that the 
Austrian bursts into song as spontaneously as a child and 
on occasions when we silent and reserved Americans should 
not think of doing so. This lightens but does not funda- 
mentally change Anzengruber’s problem, which is to intro- 
duce as much singing as possible without letting it seem 
to be arbitrary and unmotivated. It is astonishing to see 
how often he succeeds in so interweaving the song with the 
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surrounding text that it cannot be omitted without injury 
to the action. 

One favorite device is that of the song monolog, which 
may serve to establish a mood, such as love, hate, despon- 
dency, or the like. Or the monolog may contribute to the 
exposition. Thus in the Cross-Makers the following stanza 
is a narrative that bears directly on the ensuing scene. 
Josepha tells how she has gone to confession, her soul black 
with sin, and concludes: 

Slow I went as a raven 
To the church there above, 


But I come down a-flying 
As a fair, snow-white dove. 


On which Jack the Stonebreaker comments drily: “ Now 
the snow-white dove is going to whet its beak.” This 
prophecy is correct, and the result is the exclusion of her 
husband from bed and board until he be ready to submit 
to her demands. Deeply in love with her, and almost 
prepared to yield anyway, he hears her at her chamber 
window singing a melting serenade to the stars, ending: 


Fair night, you make my blood 
Flow fast and free: 

*Twould do my sweetheart good, 
Being here with me. 


Quite overcome, he capitulates unconditionally, thus pre- 
cipitating the situation that leads to the dénouement. 

Again, the song may be a direct means of characteriza- 
tion, as when a simpleton enters singing a brief air to the 
expressive words, “ Tralala, tralala.” Similarly, the 
stanzas which Jack the Stonebreaker sings at the tavern, 
and which he proudly claims as his own composition, 
present in brief his philosophy of life, ending: 


So because I’ve given over 
Being trouble and question-maker, 
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That’s why I’m so old and jolly 
As a stone-breaker, as a stone-breaker, 
As a stone-breaker, hooray! 

A thoroughly realistic use of song, which reflects a 
common experience of Austrian life, is in the singing 
procession, which Anzengruber uses repeatedly, and with 
which he achieves in one instance a masterpiece of 
humorous originality. It is in the Pastor of Kirchfeld, 
the scene of which is laid at the time of the struggle for 
supremacy in Austria between church and state. Streams 
of pious Catholics are every day marching to the holy 
shrines to pray that the church may prevail. Such a group 
of singing pilgrims, advancing from one side, collides 
squarely with a bridal party coming from the other and 
headed for the county court-house, where the ceremony is 
to be performed; for the bridegroom is a Catholic, the 
bride a Lutheran. The strife between the solemn chorale 
of the pilgrims and the jigging bridal songs of the wedding 
procession is a wonderfully apt symbol of the spiritual 
conflict between the pious petitioners and the godless 
exemplars of “ mixed marriage.” 

Not less credible and natural are the various tavern 
scenes, in which song plays a considerable part. Compare 
the well-known scene in She Stoops to Conquer. So at the 
beginning of the Cross-Makers one of the lads sings: 


Holiness, holiness, 

*Tis my desire: 

Each day up I’m climbing 

To Heaven or higher. 

But little I care 

If to Heaven I don’t win: 

At my sweetheart’s own window 
I always fall in. 


When it subsequently transpires that the singer has made 
a vain attempt to get into a certain window, one of the 
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others turns to him and quotes: “ Holiness, holiness. Say, 
I’m sorry for ye: you'll be neither holy nor happy. 
What’s the use of tumbling into your sweetheart’s window 
if she tumbles ye out again?” Of this device of referring 
back to a previous song or melody I shall speak again: it 
is one of Anzengruber’s original touches. 

Anzengruber is well aware of the emotional potency of 
music, and makes effective use of it on occasion, for 
example in the following scene from the Perjurer. Vroni’s 
brother Jakob, an outcast and a jailbird, has come home 
to his old grandmother to die. Turning to his sister, he 
points to the zither and asks for a certain song, which she 
sings under protest: 

This is my last desire, 
Grant me my prayer: 


Lord, I am going home, 

Let me die there. 

Forest green, mountains blue, 
Dark lake below: 

Fain would I see you all 
Before I go. 

Fain in my father’s house 
I’d sink to rest, 

Laying my dying head 

On mother’s breast. 


Here the old grandmother enters, and Jakob turns to her 
with a cry. She goes to him, and he lays his head on her 
breast, taking up the song, 

Laying my dying head 

On mother’s breast. 


My eyes her loving hand 

Will close, I know; 

Farewell, my native land, 

To rest I go. 

Farewell, my native land... . 


Jakob dies. 
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Later in the same play, music is again used to heighten 
the emotional effect. Ferner’s perjury has robbed Vroni 
of her just inheritance, but heretofore the only possible 
witness against him has been his only son Franz, who has 
been sent away from home. Now Jakob unexpectedly 
and unwittingly brings in an old letter, the evidence of 
Ferner’s guilt. The latter, at first crushed by the intelli- 
gence, is then brought to the verge of madness, and goes 
to extort the letter from Vroni. She defeats his purpose 
by asserting that she has already given the letter to Franz, 
whereupon the crazed man sets out in pursuit of his son. 
They meet in the unfrequented valley of a mountain 
torrent, just as a train of smugglers is crossing a bridge 
in the background. It is a night of storm and tempest, 
with rolling thunder and flashes of lightning, the uncanni- 
ness of which is intensified by the playing of a soft, weird 
march that accompanies the progress of the mysterious 
smugglers across the bridge. As the first band of them 
disappears, the march stops, but soft music persists 
throughout the conversation between Ferner and Franz, 
which terminates when the former, in a sudden transport 
of rage, raises his rifle and shoots at Franz, who tumbles 
off the bridge without a sound. Furious strains then come 
from the orchestra as Ferner staggers down stage, followed 
by a soft tremolo passage as he falls on his knees before a 
crucifix to pray: “O thou my Saviour, did this have to 
be too?—He wouldn’t have it otherwise; from his child- 
hood on, death was fairly destined to him by my hand.— 
Now he lies far below—the letter will be washed away— 
the evidence will never come to light. That is providen- 
tial, that must be providential. I knew thou wouldst not 
desert me in my hour of need.” The following stage direc- 
tion reads: “A short theme, like a gloomy prayer, in 
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which mingles the march of the smugglers, a second band 
of whom appear on the bridge.” 

Here there is clearly a conscious attempt to make the 
music accompany, accentuate, and even interpret the 
action, an essentially operatic procedure. Operatic is 
further the use he makes of the smugglers’ march as a 
symbol and a reminder, a leitmotiv, as it were. This seems 
to me one of Anzengruber’s most original contributions to 
dramatic technique, and he employs it rather frequently 
and very interestingly. 

In its simplest form, the device consists solely in the 
repetition of a song or melody, with a resultant heighten- 
ing of the original effect. More commonly, however, a 
specific dramatic purpose is to be served. Thus in the 
Cross-Makers, when the Stonebreaker has openly defied 
the all-powerful Grossbauer and has come off with flying 
colors, the lads gather in a group around him, and march 
off singing the refrain of his song: 

As a stone-breaker, as a stone-breaker, 

As a stone-breaker, hooray! 
What more effective way for them to indicate their thor- 
ough sympathy, or to give him their full support ? 

Dramatically more significant is a double reminiscence 
of this type in the Worm of Conscience. A wealthy 
farmer named Grillhofer has had a light stroke; his impe- 
cunious brother-in-law Dusterer tries to persuade him that 
this is a direct punishment from God for an unrepented 
sin of his youth, and that he ought to do penance by giving 
his goods to the poor—for example Dusterer! One of his 
principal schemes for keeping Grillhofer in a renunciatory 
mood is the following remarkable penitential song: 


O free us from life’s pain and sin, 
Oh Lord, be gracious to us, 
And into Heaven let us in, 
For that no harm can do us. 
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Into this atmosphere of pious gloom enters the sunny girl 
Liese Horlacher, for whom song is nearly as natural as 
breathing, and who gives expression, among others, to the 
following sentiment: 

O green world so fair, 

You’re the loveliest place 


When the zithers are twanging 
And my girl’s in my embrace. 


She has hardly finished when the voices of Grillhofer and 
Dusterer are heard behind the scenes singing their melan- 
choly strain. 

Now it appears that the girl whom Grillhofer has 
seduced, and whom Dusterer has often depicted as roast- 
ing in hellfire, is still alive, and Grillhofer goes to see 
her. He finds her anything but a penitent Magdalen: 
she is the mother of twelve, and a shrill-voiced, hard-faced 
termagant, who threatens to set the dogs on him if he does 
not leave her in peace. Grillhofer learns, however, that 
there was a child, of which the mother can give him no 
word. Dusterer encourages him to fear the worst for this 
motherless waif, which cannot but have grown up in sin 
and shame. As Grillhofer yields to such gloomy fears, the 
orchestra softly takes up the air of the penitential song 
from the first act. But now it is revealed that the mother- 
less waif is none other than Liese. As Grillhofer puts 
his arms around her, a zither outside in the hands of her 
lover plays a brief prelude, announcing the melody of her 
song. Liese sings a line or two, then the full orchestra 
takes up the accompaniment, and Grillhofer himself sings 
the closing quatrain: 


O green world so fair, 

You’re the loveliest place 
When the zithers are twanging 
And my girl’s in my embrace. 
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So far we have found song used as a simple connective, 
without influence on the action. But there are some cases 
in which the reminiscence actually plays a part in the 
dramatic development. So in the Christmas play Home 
at Last. Doctor Hammer has gone about making his 
fortune, forsaking his old mother, who lives with her other 
son Thomas in the suburbs; but business has gone badly, 
bankruptcy stares him in the face, and in despair he goes 
out into the chill of Christmas eve, prepared to end an 
insupportable existence. Thomas gets word of it, how- 
ever, and urges him to return to their mother. Hammer’s 
pride rebels at the humiliation, but suddenly through the 
quiet air comes the faint sound of an organ, with a choir 
singing: 

Hail, hail to thee, O Mary, 

Thou star of Heaven on high. 
The familiar hymn of their childhood days brings a throng 
of memories flooding in on his spirit, and the day is won 
for Thomas, who leads his brother home. 

A similar effect is attained in the Spirit of Old Vienna. 
Kernhofer has been called to account for his excessive 
generosity, and responds that he cannot help it, the im- 
pulse is too strong for him. As he says: 


When I’ve been carried out 
Yonder to Simmering, 
Quiet and still, 
Quiet and still— 
And every gadabout 
Says, ‘Twas a good old scout,’ 
Quiet and still, 
Quiet and still, 
I shall have had my will— 
When I’ve been carried out 
Quiet and still. 


Subsequently word is brought to him that a man whom 
he has repeatedly befriended has again abused his gene- 
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rosity ; in vexation he swears that he will never help him 
again. Just then the orchestra plays the melody of the 
song just quoted, whereupon he says, “ His wife with her 
five children—how can they help it? Ill come right 
away!” I know of no other dramatist who employs music, 
as in the above instance, not simply as an embellishment, 
but as a strictly integral part of the dramatic structure. 
Interesting and striking as are the uses which Anzen- 
gruber makes of song in his plays, they are not more 
original and powerful than his employment of instru- 
mental music in a few of his earlier dramas. For one 
thing, he distinctly calls for program music in several of 
his stage directions. It will be recalled how Vroni, in the 
Perjurer, gets rid of Ferner by telling him that Franz 
has the letter. Now Franz has actually been to warn her 
before Ferner came, and she has let him go out into the 
storm with some misgivings, for she is now in love with 
him. This anxiety increases when she sees Ferner rush 
off in pursuit of his son. Furthermore, she knows that 
the smugglers are expected very shortly. The stage direc- 
tions at her next appearance contain the following: “ As 
the curtain rises, soft slumber-music, with which the 
smugglers’ march mingles, until it drowns out the other 
and stops abruptly when Vroni rises from her bed.” 
“ Vroni, fully dressed, lies half across the bed; her move- 
ments become more restless, as the music increases in 
vivacity—she rises, the music ceases.” Here Anzengru- 
ber’s intention is perfectly evident: the music gives us 
the content of Vroni’s unquiet dreams, with the noise of 
the smugglers growing constantly more disturbing, until 
it finilly wakens her. At the same time, the now familiar 
march of the smugglers at once recalls to the listener the 
scene in the mountain glen with the shooting of Franz, 
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and suggests the possibility that the smugglers are bring- 
ing his body with them—which is the fact. 

Not less interesting is the introductory stage direction 
to the Cross-Makers: “ The overture ends by having fugues 
of a quasi-religious character little by little completely 
drowned out by the melody of a country jig.” That is, the 
composer of the incidental music was to summarize the 
action of the play in the overture: the play involves a 
conflict between religious solemnity and rustic levity; the 
conflict will be of a humorous nature, and levity will 
triumph. 

During the course of the same play, a great row takes 
place at the inn, after the manner of such rows in Euro- 
pean country taverns, the object of which in this case is 
to see who is strong enough to propel the entire assembled 
company, willing or not, singly or in groups, out through 
the door into the street. Just as the preliminaries to this 
joyous scene are completed, the pompous, pot-bellied Gross- 
bauer enters and tries to put a stop to it. Some one inad- 
ventently hits him in the stomach, whereupon “a humorous 
passage for the bassoon depicts a vain struggle for breath.” 
But the lust of battle is on them, one of the participants 
knocks down the lamp with his cane, making the stage 
pitch dark; the noise of scuffling is heard, and the curtain 
falls to “ grotesquely comic battle-music.” 

In this use of music we have not merely the narrative 
element, but something beyond that: the music takes the 
place of the action, so that we can in imagination witness 
the fight we cannot see. It is this employment of “ repre- 
sentative music,” if I may so call it, that gives Anzengru- 
ber his strongest claim to distinction in this field. With 
the exception of the instance just quoted, all the oceur- 
rences of this device are in one play, the Pastor of Kirch- 
feld, but they are so numerous and so well planned that 
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the clear, artistic purpose they reveal seems to me incs- 
capable. 

A brief summary of the action will be necessary to an 
understanding of the situations involved. The pastor is 
a young, enthusiastic, high-minded priest named Hell, 
who serves the Lord will all his might; but he has encoun- 
tered the wrath of the church militant, because, so far 
from encouraging his flock to oppose the new laws that 
have abolished the secular power of the Roman church, he 
has—as a patriot—thrown all his powerful influence in 
the opposite direction. The resulting conflict is exempli- 
fied in a quarrel with Count Finsterberg, who comes to 
the mountains to hunt and to show the pastor the error of 
his ways. Finding him recalcitrant, Finsterberg threatens 
him with severe penalties. Hunters’ calls behind the 
scenes announce the character of Finsterberg’s ostensible 
errand. 

Hereafter a secondary plot is developed. Hell has taken 
a young girl named Anna into his home as servant. A 
warm attachment springs up between them, culminating 
in a scene in which Hell gives Anna his mother’s gold 
cross, and begs her to stay with him always, taking the 
place of the sister of whom death has robbed him. The 
scene is witnessed by Sepp, a peasant with a twisted soul, 
who uses it to discredit Hell with his parishioners. To 
save him, Anna accepts the marriage proposal of an honest 
youth who has long loved her, and to whom she is not 
indifferent; and she begs Hell to perform the wedding 
ceremony. Almost beside himself with anguish, Hell 
wrestles with his soul on the morning of the wedding-day. 
In the midst of his torment, the distant sound of the 
wedding-march is heard, coming nearer and nearer: we 
can fairly see the procession before our eyes, yet the solilo- 
quy as such proceeds as before, profoundly affected, yet 
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not interrupted. The bridal party comes on to the stage, 
then marches into the church, still singing. As the last 
couple enters the church portal, the singing stops, but the 
orchestra immediately takes up the wedding march, which 
it plays softly until the peal of the organ and the voices of 
the congregation are heard within the church. Thus by 
this simple musical device, the bridal couple is dramatic- 
ally present throughout the entire scene, yet actually 
present for only a slight portion of it. 

As Hell re-issues from the church, with Anna lost to 
him forever, a messenger awaits him with a letter announc- 
ing his removal from his pastorate, and commanding him 
to appear before the Consistory to answer to charges 
against him. His overtaxed nerves give way at the thought 
that his renunciation of Anna is now perhaps more than 
in vain, and he sinks to the ground in utter collapse, with 
Anna at his feet. Into this tableau of despair come the 
ringing, joyous trumpet-calls of a hunting party, and a few 
seconds later Count Finsterberg is on the stage. This 
inspiration, it seems to me, comes little short of genius: 
the hunting-call cannot but bring back to eye and ear the 
opening scenes of the play, and without disturbing the 
unity of the tableau that occupies the actual stage, the 
mental vision places Count Finsterberg in triumph above 
Hell and Anna. 

But Finsterberg is not to have the last word. Hell’s 
first despair, deep and black as it is, gives way before the 
impassioned pleading of Anna, who with an insight and 
an acumen born of her deep love for him clears his con- 
fused brain and heals his aching soul. Fully resolved to 
face his accusers, he blesses his people for the last time; 
and as they kneel before him, the sun rises and the faint 
peal of hunting horns is heard in the far distance. Once 
again Count Finsterberg flits across our mental horizon, 
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but this time not in triumph: the darkness of a night that 
is past is dispelled by the brightness of a new day. 

Some years have passed since Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van so brilliantly demonstrated the happy possibilities of 
a combination of spoken comedy and musical adornment. 
But so far no one has attempted to apply similar technique 
to the more serious drama, partly no doubt in view of the 
very considerable dramaturgic difficulties involved. The 
particular interest of Anzengruber’s use of music lies in 
the very fact that we have here for the first time an 
attempt—and a fairly successful one—to make music fill 
a distinct role in the development of the playwright’s 
dramatic material. This type of play, if Anzengruber’s 
example should be followed, will one day occupy a field all 
its own: not opera, not wholly spoken drama, not simply 
spectacle or musical comedy, it will partake in some 
measure of each of these forms, and promises a distinct 
enrichment of our theatrical art. 


B. Q. Morean. 





XVII.—WILLIAM GODWIN AND THE STAGE 


In ‘the minds of most students of literature, William 
Godwin’s name is associated with the drama, first, through 
his own two unsuccessful attempts at playmaking, Antonto 
(1800) and Faulkener (1807), and, secondly, through 
Colman’s dramatization of Caleb Williams under the title 
The Iron Chest, and Wordsworth’: The Borderers, an 
exposure of the ethical fallacies of Political Justice.1 In 
the present paper, I wish to point out some additional and 
less familiar facts with respect to Godwin’s relation to 


*It is indicative of the bitterness of public feeling against revolu- 
tionary thinkers that Godwin, fearing that the failure of Antonio 
would be inevitable, if its authorship were known, undertook to have 
it passed off as the work of his friend, Mr. Tobin, and arranged with 
John Kemble that Mr. Tobin should attend the rehearsals so as to 
produce the impression that he was the author. Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin (2 vols., London, 1876, m, ch. iii). See also the 
present writer’s article, The Reaction against William Godwin, 
Modern Philology, vol. xvt, no. 5. 

For similar reasons Thomas Holcroft had to resort more than once 
to a similar device. His comedy, He’s Much to Blame, was presented 
to the theatre in the name of a friend. That his play, The Deserted 
Daughter, was not received with hostility Holcroft attributed to the 
fact that on the occasion of its first performance its author was not 
known to the public. (Memoirs, 3 vols., London, 1816, 11, pp. 213, 
219). 

Lamb’s account of the failure of Godwin’s Antonio is a classic. 
Anna Seward, the Minerva of Lichfield, had the greatest expecta- 
tions of the play when she received the volumes with leaves still 
uncut. “The characteristic strength, the depth of thought, the 
heart-grappling interest, and the terrible graces of Caleb Williams 
and St. Leon will nobly support the tragic muse. Yes; they will 
revive her laurels, withered, and in the dust, since Jephson forsook 
her—O, my stars, what short-lived exultation! How are the mighty 
fallen and the weapons of genius blunted!” (Letters, 6 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1811, vol. v, Letter lix.) 
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the stage. I take it that the overshadowing interest in 
Godwin must always remain his influence upon the great 
young poets of his time; yet it may not be amiss to specify 
some of his other less important points of contact with the 
literary life of his age. I shall not be concerned with the 
anarchic radicalism of Political Justice, but with the rela- 
tionship of some of Godwin’s novels to certain isolated 
dramas in England, France, and America; and as con- 
nected with these matters I shall, at the same time, give 
an account of Godwin’s intercourse with the American 
tragedian, Thomas Cooper. These items should be of 
value in forming a more complete estimate of the nature 
and extent of Godwin’s influence as a whole. 


I 


The position of John Daly Burk in the history of early 
American drama depends upon the fact that his patriotic 
play, Bunker Hill, or, The Death of General Warren, is 
typical of the dramas that, at this time, gained the stage 
by their rabid appeal to republican sentiment in general, 
and anglophobia in particular. Bunker Hill dramatizes 
incidents that in 1797 had not yet become merely pale 
historic memories, and consequently, in spite of its crud- 
ity, its fustian, and its sentimentality, it enjoyed, much to 
Dunlap’s disgust, great popularity.? In another of his 
plays, Female Patriotism, or, The Death of Joan d’Arc 
(1798), Burk evidently aimed at gaining success by simi- 
lar means; for he liberally besprinkled his text with such 
epithets as “ British wolves,” and made Joan voice repub- 


* History of the American Theatre (2 vols., London, 1833), 1, pp. 
312, 371. Dunlap scornfully refers to “all the smoke, noise and 
nonsense belonging to Mr. John Burk’s muse,” 
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lican sentiments strangely out of place in a medieval 
environment.® 

Our special interest is with Burk’s play, Bethlem Gabor, 
Lord of Transylvania, or The Man Hating Palatine; an 
historical Drama, Petersburg, 1807. From the reminis- 
cences of Dr. Thomas Atkinson we learn that when the 
local amateur dramatic society of Petersburg, Virginia, 
produced the play, Burk himself played the name-part.* 
In the professional cast, William Greene was the Gabor, 
and McKenzie the St. Leon. Greene was the partner of 
Alexander Placide in the management of the southern 
company that played principally in Charleston and Rich- 
mond; McKenzie of the same company was, according to 
Dunlap, “an improving second actor in tragedy and 
comedy.” © 

Bethlem Gabor was far from being an “historical ” 
play. Its source, as I now wish to point out, was an 
episode in Godwin’s St. Leon (1799), modified to suit 
Burk’s taste and embellished by a suggestion from Charles 
Brockden Brown’s Wieland ® (1798). Gabor, blasted in 
soul by the supposed slaughter of his wife and children 
during his absence from his castle, has become the enemy 
of mankind, and passionately awaits an opportunity to 
take fitting vengeance upon Count Wallenstein, the author 
of his suffering. St. Leon, the lover of mankind, seeks to 


* Dunlap, and Professor Brander Matthews repeats the mistake in 
the preface of his edition of Bunker Hill (Publications of the Dunlap 
Society, vol. xv, 1891), errs in listing Female Patriotism and Joan 
@Arec as two separate plays. Professor Quinn gives the title cor- 
rectly in Cambridge History of American Literature, 1, p. 496. 

“Some Materials to serve for a Brief Memoir of John Daly Burk, 
edited by Charles Campbell, Albany, 1868, pp. 43 ff. 

* History of the American Theatre, u, p. 294. 

*For the episode of Bethlem Gabor see St. Leon, A Tale of the 
Siavteenth Century, London, 1831, ch. xxxvii-xlii inclusive, 
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soften the heart of the misanthrope and to reconcile him 
to humanity. In the accomplishment of his altruistic 
enterprise, St. Leon, a typical superman of romantic 
literature, makes use of his skill in ventriloquism. On 
two occasions by the sudden exercise of his strange vocal 
power, he rescues Rosalind, the daughter of Count Wallen- 
stein, from instant death at the hands of Gabor, and— 
what is scarcely less important—saves Gabor from him- 
self by distracting him from his murderous purpose. In 
the end Count Wallenstein repents, Rosalind turns out 
to be St. Leon’s long-lost wife, and Gabor’s wife and chil- 
dren are restored to him. Can we be surprised that on 
this last domestic scene of this “ historical” play, the 
“curtain falls slowly, to soft music ” ? 

Most of this plot is of Burk’s invention. What he has 
done is to take the vividly contrasted characters of St. 
Leon and Gabor, and complicate Godwin’s simple narra- 
tive of their relationship by his own story of Count 
Wallenstein and his daughter. Godwin had consistently 
preserved the misanthropy of Gabor and represented him 
as preferring death to capture as a prisoner of war. For 
this effective and not unimpressive close Burk has substi- 
tuted his double family reunion, a sentimental embellish- 
ment reminiscent of Kotzebue’s The Stranger, the great 
“hit” of the contemporary stage. 

It is only fair to Godwin to say that Burk’s treatment 
does not do justice to the novel. To-day St. Leon is 
unpalatable especially because of its wearisome length and 
its pompous rhetoric. Yet we must bear in mind that the 
novel was highly thought of by many of Godwin’s contem- 
poraries, and grant that it is by no means an unsuccessful 
effort to present movingly the revolutionary ideal of broth- 
erhood, and in Godwin’s case especially the deep convic- 
tion that a love of humanity is innate, and that there is no 
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greater spiritual tragedy than the situation of an indi- 
vidual cut off from participation in human affection.’ 
The moral contrast between Gabor, the passionate misan- 
thrope, and St. Leon, the philanthropist, isolated from 
mankind, ironically enough, by his possession of immor- 
tality, is treated superficially by Burk.® 

I do not think that there can be any question that 
Burk’s employment of ventriloquism was suggested by 
Brown’s powerful story, Wieland. This work had appeared 
only a few years before, it had made a deep impression 
upon men interested in American literature, and Brown’s 
use of ventriloquism as a motive was at the time suffi- 
ciently novel to lead him in the advertisement to comment, 
by way of justification, upon his introduction of incidents 


™For a fuller discussion of the significance of St. Leon see article 
by present writer, William Godwin as a Sentimentalist in Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, XXXII 
(1918), pp. 1-29. 

* The following judgments of St. Leon are instructive because they 
reveal how the novel impressed those of Godwin’s contemporaries 
who felt the appeal of its humanitarianism and its typically 
romantic delineation of Titanism: 

“What a picture of terrific sublimity is exhibited in the person 
of Bethlem Gabor! I contemplated it with awe, and my aversion to 
such utter extinction of sympathy in an human heart was subdued 
by the grandeur which envelopes every lineament of his ferocity.”— 
Rev. T. 8S. Whalley in Anna Seward’s Letters, vol. v, Letter li. 

“Your Bethlem Gabor is wonderfully drawn. It is like the figures 
of Michel Angelo, any section of an outline of which taken apart 
would be improbable and false, but which are so combined to form 
a sublime whole. Having read I could coldly come back, and point 
to the caricature traits of the portrait, but while reading I could 
feel nothing but astonishment and admiration.”—Thomas Holcroft, 
in Kegan Paul’s William Godwin, m1, p. 25. 

On one occasion Byron asked Godwin why he did not write another 
novel. Godwin, then an old man, protested that the effort would 
mean his death. Byron replied: “And what matter? We should 
have another St. Leon.”—Gallery of Literary Portraits in Frazer’s 
Magazine for Town and Country, Oct., 1834. 
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“ extraordinary and rare,” and partaking of “the nature 
of miracles.” Burk is not likely, therefore, to have 
obtained his knowledge of ventriloquism from any other 
source. Brown’s Carwin and Burk’s St. Leon are both 
actuated by a desire to influence the destiny of others, but 
with this important difference: St. Leon, unlike Carwin, 
always employs his power for virtuous ends alone. 
Finally, when Wieland attempts to kill his sister, as he 
has killed his wife and children, Carwin saves her by 
ordering him in a voice, supposed to be from God, to 
desist from murder. This probably suggested to Burk the 
means of Rosalind’s rescue from Bethlem Gabor. Brown 
was an original genius, who was, nevertheless, it is gener- 
ally recognized, strongly influenced himself by Godwin. 
Here, in Burk’s play, we find combined material from 
the work of both master and follower.°® 

Burk’s antecedents explain why it was natural for him 
to write such an anti-British play as Bunker Hill and to 
reveal acquaintance with a book by William Godwin. And 
here his own autobiographical narrative, contained in his 
History of the Late War in Ireland and hitherto ignored, 
is of no little value. As a hot-headed Irish republican 
Burk was inevitably in greater or less sympathy with the 
revolutionary literature of his day, and undoubtedly found 
the reading of it a profit and consolation. At a time when 
all liberals were objects of suspicion, there was bound to 
be a fellow-feeling between radicals, no matter of what 


*In 1835 John Hobart Caunter published his play St. Leon. So 
far as I have been able to discover, it was never produced, and after 
reading it, I was not surprised. As in the case of Burk’s treatment 
of his material in Bethlem Gabor, Caunter, in dramatizing Godwin’s 
novel, has stripped it of its humanitarian significance. All that he 
retains are the melodramatic elements, the familiar features of a 
sensational Gothic romance. 
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stripe. Burk’s experiences before he came to America 
are significant. He was tried for deism and republicanism 
before the Board of the University of Dublin, and like 
another Shelley, expelled. He then rejected “ with con- 
tempt ” the government’s offer to come to a settlement, 
provided he would write as a defender of royalty. Realiz- 
ing the need of united action among the Irish, Burk 
actively engaged in organizing secret societies which were 
to enlist in the national cause Irishmen of superior abili- 
ties, and he successfully launched a scheme for the forma- 
tion of military units. Ultimately betrayed in 1794 by a 
government spy, many members of the societies were 
seized and executed with barbarous cruelty, and Burk says 
that as “ the reputed projector of this conspiracy ” he was 
compelled to flee to America, where he arrived in April, 
1795. Strangely enough, he is completely silent about the 
incident that, according to his grand-daughter, was imme- 
diately responsible for his flight, namely, his reckless 
attempt to rescue an Irish rebel who was being led to 
execution—probably a member of one of his revolutionary 
societies. Moreover, we are assured—his grand-daughter 
is our authority—that Burk sympathized with the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence “with that fervor 
which could be best felt by the down-trodden sons of 
Erin.” From such experiences, Burk’s interest in Godwin 
and the writing of anti-British plays seem to follow as a 
matter of course.?° 


” History of the Late War in Ireland with An Account of the 
United Irish Association, Philadelphia, 1799. 

Some Materials to serve for a Brief Memoir of John Daly Burk, 
edited by Charles Campbell, Albany, 1868. 

Of these two sources for Burk’s life, the first contains autobio- 
graphical material of which commentators have apparently not 
availed themselves. Moreover, at the back of this pamphlet is a list 
of those works of Burk, nineteen in all, which the Philadelphia 
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II 


Godwin has another rather curious indirect point of 
contact with the American stage through his relations with 
Thomas Cooper, one of the most distinguished tragedians 
of the early American theatre. When he was twelve years 
of age and after his family had been broken up and scat- 
tered by the death of his father in the East Indies, Cooper, 
who was only distantly related to Godwin, was taken into 
the philosopher’s household and carefully educated by him. 
Godwin’s motives were generous and sincere, but his inter- 
course with the boy was unfortunately disturbed by dis- 
tressing quarrels and misunderstandings due to Godwin’s 
irascible temper. Moreover, it was an age of educational 
experiment, and conscientious radicals were eagerly trying 
novel systems of pedagogy with unsuspecting children; 
Maria Edgeworth’s father brought up a son after the 
fashion of Rousseau’s Emile, and Thomas Day and John 
Thelwell undertook the training of young girls in prepara- 
tion for marriage with them. Godwin’s particular itch 
was for the theory of Helvetius that education is omnipo- 
tent in the formation of character ; and, in consequence, he 
evidently subjected young Cooper to arbitrary exactions 
that were the source of frequent discord.'' However, it 


publisher Bailey intended to issue in a collected edition. This list, 
including poems, prose works, and plays, contains titles which, as 
far as I know, are unfamiliar to students of the period. The most 
noteworthy items are: 
1. Trial and Defence before the Board of the College from which 
he was expelled— 
2. A Treatise on Government. 
3. Prince of Susa: A Tragedy. 
4. Island of Calypso: a Pantomimic Drama, with occasional Song 
and Dialogue. 
5. The Ewvile: A Tragedy. Never printed or performed. 
41 See Mrs. Shelley’s note in Kegan Paul’s William Godwin, I, p. 36. 
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is to Cooper’s credit that in spite of this friction he was 
always fully appreciative of Godwin’s interest in his 
affairs, and was willing that the philosopher should be 
recognized as his adviser and protector. Dissuaded from 
his youthful purpose “to walk to Paris and join the 
republican army,” Cooper was encouraged by Godwin and 
Holcroft in his wish to become an actor. But ultimately, 
when, after various vicissitudes, first on the stage of Edin- 
burgh and then as a strolling-player in England, Cooper 
made his appearance upon the London stage, his known 
intimacy with the radicals proved, in spite of the recogni- 
tion of his talent, a handicap to his success.'* 

In 1796, Wignell, manager of the Philadelphia com- 
pany, who was in London looking for recruits for his 
theatre, solicited Holcroft for the services of Cooper; but 
Holcroft, after consultation with Godwin, whom the for- 
mer calls the youthful actor’s “true and tried friend,” 
decided against the proposal. Cooper, however—then only 
twenty years old—made the venture, and sailed to America 
at the same time as Mrs. Robert Merry, wife of the Della 
Crusean poet and another of Wignell’s “ finds ” in London. 
In his first interview with William Dunlap in New York, 
Cooper referred to Godwin in generous terms. “I have 
lived with him from infancy; I am his son, not in the 
course of nature, but much more than a common father is 
he to me; he has cherished and instructed me.” It is 
evident from the tone of his account of the incident that 
the American manager thought that Cooper was fortunate 
in having so famous a teacher. Dunlap then takes occa- 
sion—-and here his ardent republicanism leads his judg- 
ment astray—to express enthusiastic admiration for 
Godwin’s very inferior History of the Commonwealth; 


William W. Clapp, 4 Record of the Boston Stage, 1853, p. 62. 
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that it had not been reprinted in America indicated, he 
declared, “an apathy or an ignorance that ought to be 
amended.” 3% 

When Washington’s death was commemorated in New 
York, Cooper was requested to recite the monody, com- 
posed for the oceasion by Charles Brockden Brown. In 
1807, when Colman’s Iron Chest, based upon Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams, was first produced in New York, Cooper 
distinguished himself in the réle of Mortimer. Cooper’s 
friend and fellow player, the vivacious author of Retro- 
spections of the Stage and Retrospections of America, 
John Bernard, attributed the independence of spirit 
exhibited by the actor through his life to his early educa- 
tion by Godwin.'* In a letter, written as late as 1833, 
John Howard Payne, the American dramatist and com- 
poser of Home, Sweet Home, sent Godwin news of his 
former pupil.'5 Payne evidently felt that separation and 
the lapse of years had not entirely destroyed the ties that 
had bound Godwin and Cooper together. It is Godwin’s 
merit that, notwithstanding innumerable petty disagree- 
merits with his friends, due to his own unreasonable 
vanity and acerbity of temper, many of them seem to have 
retained for him a not inconsiderable amount of solid 
respect. Those remained loyal to Godwin who had had 
ample reason to complain of the irritating penalties of 
association with him. In conclusion, it is not inopportune 
to emphasize the interest in thus finding associated with 


™” History of the American Theatre, 1, pp. 301, 341 ff. 

™% Retrospections of America, New York, 1887, p. 267. 

* Kegan Paul, William Godwin, u, p. 326. Payne had met the 
Godwins in 1825 through Mrs. Shelley, for whom he cherished a 
deep, but apparently unrequited affection. See The Romance of 
Mary W. Shelley, John Howard Payne, and Washington Irving. The 
Bibliophile Society, Boston, 1907. 
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Godwin and Holeroft the names of well known Americans 


of their time: Burk, Dunlap, Wignell, Brown, and Payne. 


III 


After having had Joanna Baillie’s De Montfort, a 
tragedy illustrative of the effect of hatred upon character, 
read aloud to her, Anna Seward was convinced not only 
that Caleb Williams was the source of Miss Baillie’s 
design of writing plays exhibiting the operation of the 
passions, but also that Falkland in particular was the 
model of De Montfort.’® But internal evidence by no 
means justifies any such degree of confidence. Moreover, 
in view of her admirably frank Introductory Discourse 
we have no reason to doubt that Miss Baillie herself would 
have been the first to acknowledge indebtedness to Godwin, 
had it been sufficiently great to make her conscious of it.’7 

Godwin rather than Miss Baillie turns out to be the 
debtor. In his Preface to Mandeville (1817) Godwin 
states that the plot of his novel was worked up from sug- 
gestions found in Brown’s Wieland and Baillie’s De Mont- 
fort. It is strange that Godwin seems completely unaware 
of the influence he himself had exercised over the Ameri- 
can novelist. He refers to him as “a person, certainly 
of distinguished genius, who I believe was born and died 
in the province of Pennsylvania in the United States of 
North America, and who calls himself C. B. Brown.” To 
the latter, Godwin’s obligation is not great, being revealed 
especially in his employment of religious fanaticism as a 


%* Letter xli in vol. v of Letters. 

" The Complete Poetical Works of Joanna Baillie, First American 
Edition, Philadelphia, 1832. The anonymous author of the satire, 
St. Godwin (London, 1800) accuses (p. 177) Godwin of having 
taken the character of Bethlem Gabor from De Montfort. 
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factor in the development of the morbid psychology of his 
hero, Mandeville. 

Godwin’s dependence upon Miss Baillie’s tragedy is 
much more conspicuous. His representation of hatred is 
identical with Miss Baillie’s conception of the passion as 
a “rooted and settled aversion, which from opposition of 
character, aided by circumstances of little importance, 
grows at last into such antipathy and personal disgust as 
makes him who entertains it, feel, in the presence of him 
who is the object of it, a degree of torment and restlessness 
which is insufferable.” 2% As De Montfort hates Rezen- 
velt, so Mandeville hates Clifford. It is, in both cases, an 
ill-will that begins in the rivalries of boyhood, and, de- 
veloping into an unreasonable hostility, is intensified 
by innumerable incidents, construed as personal insults 
by unduly proud, jealous natures, morbidly sensitive to 
injury. But whereas Miss Baillie represents De Mont- 
fort’s hatred as directed solely against an individual, 
Godwin, influenced by his ultimate philosophic purpose, 
represents Mandeville’s hatred as first directed against 
Clifford, and then extended to all mankind. The result 
is that we have in Mandeville, as in St. Leon and Fleet- 
wood (1805), Godwin’s characteristic portrayal of the 
tragic isolation of the individual deprived of communion 
with his fellows. 

Rezenvelt and Clifford, objects of the hostility of De 
Montfort and Mandeville respectively, are similarly con- 
ceived as men of frank, generous spirit who regret the 
resentment they unintentionally arouse, and who are more 
than ready to extend their hands in friendship. The 
kindly efforts of common friends to effect a reconciliation 
end in failure. In Miss Bailie’s play, and similarly in 


* Introductory Discourse, 
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Godwin’s novel, it is a sister who, out of a deep, affec- 
tionate sympathy for the brother, tortured by his hatred, 
pleads most eloquently for reconciliation. And here the 
underlying moral significance of Mandeville is revealed. 
In Henrietta’s passionate appeals to her brother, we hear 
again Godwin’s arguments for the revolutionary ideal of 
philanthropy. It is clear that for Godwin the interest of 
Miss Baillie’s De Montfort lay in the fact that it readily 
lent itself as a vehicle for the doctrines he was never tired 
of iterating. 

Godwin’s ardent statement of these doctrines in Mande- 
ville drew from Shelley a commendation in which extrava- 
gance tips the balance to the point of absurdity. Indeed 
the whole passage affords amazing evidence that the appeal 
which Mandeville made to his moral enthusiasm paralyzed 
Shelley’s critical faculty, and that, in this instance, at any 
rate, his loving familiarity with the noblest classics did 
nothing for the discipline of his taste. “The pleadings 
of Henrietta to Mandeville, after his recovering from 
madness, in favour of virtue and benevolent energy, com- 
pose, in every respect, the most perfect and beautiful 
piece of writing of modern times. It is the genuine doc- 
trine of Political Justice, presented in one perspicacious 
and impressive river, and clothed in such enchanting 
melody of language as seems, not less than the writings of 
Plato, to realize those lines of Milton: 

How charming is divine Philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed— 
But musical as is Apollo’s. lute.” 


Remarks on Mandeville and Mr. Godwin in vol. t11 of ' Prose 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Harry Buxton: Forman, 4 
vols., London, 1880. See also Letter 274 in Letters of Shelley, 
edited by Roger Ingpen, 2 vols., London, 1909, 
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This interpretation of the spirit of Mandevdle is not only 
illuminative of Shelley’s unbalanced idealism; it shows 
also how effectively Godwin had bent to his own moral 
purpose the material he found in Miss Baillie’s De Mont- 
fort. 

IV 


In his eagerness to prove his point that “ they who vote 
against it (i. e. Caleb Williams) are in a large majority,” *° 
De Quincey decidedly overstates his case when (because 
Chénier ** treated it “contemptuously as coarse and 
vulgar ”) he asserts that the novel was not to French taste. 
Ample evidence disproves De Quincey’s conclusion. 
French editions of Caleb Williams appeared in 1795-96 
(V’an IV de la République, Paris), 1795 (Geneva), 1796 
(Lausanne), 1797 (Paris), 1813 (Paris), 1846 (Paris)— 
an indication certainly that the novel enjoyed a vogue of 
genuine vitality. Garnier, the first translator of Caleb, 
correctly anticipated that the novel would appeal to repub- 
lican sentiment in France. In a short time, as we are 
informed by Jean Cohen, the translator of Mandeville, 
five thousand copies of Caleb were disposed of. This 
statement is indirectly confirmed by the author of God- 
win’s obituary notice in the Revue Britannique (April, 
1836), who says that Caleb always enjoyed in France an 
immense sale, and that its success was to be compared only 
to that of the novels of Walter Scott. It is obvious, more- 
over, that with significant points of contact with French 
literature Caleb Williams should be widely read. Samuel 
Constant, who was the uncle of Benjamin Constant—the 


* Works, 16 vols., Edinburgh, 1862-71, vol. x1, Notes on Gilfillan’s 
Titerary Portraits. 

“Marie Joseph de Chénier, Tableau Historique de VBtat et des 
Progres de la Littératwre Francaise depuis 1789, Paris, 1816, p. 227. 
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author of an unpublished translation of Political Justice— 
and who was himself one of the earliest translators of 
Caleb Williams, wrote in 1785 a novel, Le Mari Senti- 
mental, that anticipates Godwin’s criticism of penal condi- 
tions and makes clear that both men probably had the 
same master, the Italian penologist, Baccaria.?* Similarly, 
Godwin’s sympathetic attitude toward the criminal as the 
victim of society is in complete harmony with those senti- 
mental tendencies that ultimately in France found such 
eloquent expression in Les Misérables; indeed, Amiel’s 
detections of Hugo’s “blind spots” might well be an 
exposure of Godwin’s fallacies.2* A French critic, 
Amédée Pichot, observes that as a declaration of war 
against society and as an idealization of the outlaw, Caleb 
Williams has much in common with Charles Nodier’s 
Jean Sbogar. He notes also similarity in the characteri- 


™With reference to Benjamin Constant, Crabb Robinson says 
(Diary, Reminiscences, Correspondence, Boston, 1870, 1, 117): “A 
novel of his, Adolph, was said to favor free opinions on marriage. 
I had heard that he had translated Godwin’s Political Justice, and 
inquired whether he had really done so. He said he had made the 
translation, but declined to publish it, because he thought it might 
injure the good cause in the then state of public feeling. Sooner or 
later, however, the work was to be published, for he regarded the 
original as one of the masterpieces of the age.” 

In the course of twenty years Constant came to feel that it would 
be unwise to publish his translation because the sophistries of 
Political Justice would discredit its truths. For his searching 
analysis, see his Mélanges de Littérature et de Politique, Paris, 1829. 

* Fragments d’un Journal Intime, Geneva, 1, pp. 179 ff. Inter- 
esting for purposes of comparison is Madame Riccoboni’s distaste 
for the speedy redemptions, the “ get-good-quick ” conversions in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. To Garrick she wrote: “ Pleading in favour 
of robbers, thieves and people of bad morals was very far from 
pleasing me.—Your vicar preaches to scoundrels and converts them: 
I should not like to meet his congregation in a wood, if I had a 
thousand guineas in my pocket.” See Frank A. Hedgcock, David 
Garrick and his French Friends, London, p. 361, 
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zation of Falkland and Lara, and in an eulogistic strain 
points out analogous qualities in the genius of Godwin 
and Byron.** We can only conclude that in his unfavor- 
able judgment of Caleb Williams, Chénier is, if anything, 
an exception. There were abundant reasons why the novel 
should have a hospitable reception in France. French 
critics, even when they are not in sympathy with Godwin’s 
ideas, do not stint their praise of what they feel to be the 
power of his talent. 

The French stage also furnishes evidence of the deep 
impression which Caleb Williams made in France. In 
1798 the novel was dramatized under the title, Falkland, 
ou la Conscience, by Jean Louis Laya, notorious among 
his contemporaries for his satiric comedy, L’Ami des Lois, 
which, on the eve of the trial of Louis XVI, had created a 
tremendous public tumult as a fearless denunciation of 
the extreme Jacobins as destroyers of true liberty.*° 

In another of his plays, Jean Calas, Laya had, like 
Godwin, attacked the barbarity of the prevailing penal 
system, but in his dramatic version of Caleb Williams he 
minimizes the social significance of the story. What Laya 
retains is the central situation, which is so full of histrionic 
opportunity: Falkland’s secret crime and his struggle 
against discovery; in this respect the French version is 
similar to the English dramatization by Colman, The Iron 
Chest.** To observe the unities of time and place Laya 


% Essai sur la vie, le caractére et le génie de Lord Byron, Paris, 
1830, p. 79. 

* For the details of this illuminating episode of the revolution see 
Henri Welschinger, Le Thédtre de la Révolution, Paris, 1880, 
pp. 380 ff. 

* Godwin was bitter against Colman because in spite of his indebt- 
edness to Caleb Williams, he never sent the author either a box or 
order for admission on the occasion of the production for The Iron 
Chest.—Recollections of the Table-Talks of Samuel Rogers, London, 
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has subjected the plot of the novel to intense condensation. 
The incidents which precipitate Falkland’s confession 
oecur on the same day, whereas in the novel wide intervals 
separatethem. The crisis is brought about by one Andrews, 
who is a relative of Hawkins, and who, after the lapse of 
many years, comes to Falkland’s mansion as a private 
chaplain to get an opportunity to clear the name of 
Hawkins of disgrace. On the eve of the production of the 
play in 1798, the official censor raised the question whether 
it would be wise to “ montrer, pendant cing actes, la ven- 
geance céleste suspendue sur la téte d’un assassin; tant 
d’ennemis de la Révolution ne voyant que des assassins 
dans les fondateurs de la République ” ; 2? fortunately, the 
objection was overruled by the minister. Laya’s drama 
provided Talma with one of his great réles, and undoubt- 
edly had its share in making Godwin known in France.”* 


B. Sprague AL.en. 


1856, m, p. 250. Godwin suffered even worse injustice from the 
novelist, George Walker. The latter, after having pillaged Caleb 
Williams for the plot of his novel, Theodore Cyphon (1796), pro- 
ceeded in The Vagabond (1799) to burlesque unmercifully the doc- 
trines of Political Justice. 

™ Le Théatre de la Révolution, p. 124. 

*A clerical gentleman, one of Anna Seward’s literary corre- 
spondents, proposed to write a sequal to Caleb Williams in which 
Falkland, as an act of atonement, makes Caleb his heir, to the utter 
ruin of that virtuous youth who enters upon a life of debauchery, 
and becomes the oppressor of his fellows.—Letters, 1, Letter xi. 

Byron profited by his reading of Caleb Williams; in one of his 
quarrels with Lady Byron he threatened to persecute her even as 
Falkland had persecuted Caleb. See Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lady 
Byron Vindicated, Boston, 1870, p. 243. 
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XVIII.—THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF SAMSON 
AGONISTES 


It is a familiar maxim in criticism that the strength of 
a work of art is measured not by its weakest part, as a 
chain is by its weakest link, but by its strongest. Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus is judged by its magnificent speeches 
and its awe-inspiring close, not by the fooleries of Mephis- 
topheles. Paradise Lost is supremely great despite the 
long-winded discourses of the later books. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the excellence that gives a work its 
position in literature lifts its actual faults into the cate- 
gory of virtues. The average reader is so carried away by 
the supreme art of the great passages that he does not 
notice the blemishes. The critic instead of recognizing 
faults as spots on the sun refuses even to admit that they 
exist, contending that what are regarded as faults are 
really special beauties. Usually in time these matters are 
adjusted so that the man and the work are set into their 
proper niches. When a piece of literature has stood the 
test of time for two hundred and fifty years and only once 
has a considerable voice been raised in unfavorable criti- 
cism, and that over one hundred and fifty years ago, he 
would seem to be a very daring critic who would say that 
the lone voice was right and all the others wrong. Espe- 
cially so when the work so criticized is Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes. One takes courage, however, from the fact that 
the first critic who presumed to find fault with this play 
was Dr. Johnson.” 

Johnson was ready to praise Samson Agonistes for its 
indisputable excellencies, the fine speeches and the superb 


1The Rambler, No. 139. 
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close, but he protested against corresponding praise for its 
dramatic structure. In 1751 he said that the work is “a 
drama .. . in which the intermediate parts have neither 
cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the ca- 
tastrophe”’;* and from that time to this his judgment 
has been opposed by nearly all the critics. Cumberland 
immediately retorted with a hot defence, maintaining that 
“the interview with Manoah is conducive to the catas- 
trophe,” since Manoa announces the feast of Dagon in 
celebration of the capture of Samson; that the introduction 
of Dalila ought not to be accounted episodical, “ for who 
but this person is the cause and origin of all the pathos 
and distress of the story”; and that the interview with 
Harapha leads to his malicious counsel that Samson be 
further aftlicted, thereby ushering in the catastrophe. 

Professor Sampson * agrees with Johnson that the in- 
termediate events give “no forward dramatic movement 
to the sequence of events in the plot,” but he holds that 
they serve a dramatic purpose by developing in the hero 
“an organic growth of spiritual passion.” Each event, 
Manoa’s proposal of a ransom, Dalila’s attempt at recon- 
ciliation with Samson, Harapha’s vainglorious boasting 
and insults, is a thwarted action, and these thwarted ac- 
tions “ have made Samson more than ever a solitary figure, 
to whom only divine aid can restore the final salvation. 
And therefore, life presenting nothing but defeat, death 
offers the ultimate victory.” The unity of the play is not \, 
in the development of its plot but in the portrayal of 
character. 

Professor Jebb* still holds to the dramatic nexus of 
these events in the development of plot. The catastrophe 


*The Observer, No. iv. 
*The Lyric and Dramatic Poems of John Milton, pp. xlvif 
*Samson Agonistes and the Hellenic Drama. 
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ig the pulling down of the temple of Dagon. Whatever 
helps to determine Samson’s will and to define his purpose 
leads to the catastrophe. In his interview with Manoa he 
expresses his resolution to die and therefore declines the 
ransom. For the same reason he will not accept the inter- 
cession of Dalila, who would save him from death in cap- 
tivity. Both Manoa and Dalila fail in their efforts to 
remove Samson from the scene where in his resolution to 
die he might bring about the catastrophe. Then Harapha 
as the result of his discomfiture at the hands of Samson 
leaves with threats which directly point to the catastrophe. 
That these arguments will not hold, and that Johnson in ; 
not hesitating to attack a great reputation was nearer the 
truth than his critics, I shall endeavor to make clear. 

The problem before Milton was to write a play after the 
Greek model in which the culminating event should be the 
destruction of the Philistines and Samson in the collapse 
of the theatre at Gaza. Since the time limit of the play 
was twenty-four hours, he could not bring in any of the 
recorded exploits of Samson or his betrayal by Dalila as 
events motivating his imprisonment or his death. There 
is nothing in the biblical account between his capture and 
the feast at Gaza that could be used as material to fill up 
the intervening space, still less to motivate the catastrophe. 
The catastrophe is more than the mere pulling down of 
the theatre as a supreme feat of strength; it is the vindi- 
cation of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, over Dagon, 
the god of the Philistines. Only as such is it worthy to 
be the culmination of Greek tragedy. Whatever is in-; 
vented to fill up the play must point toward the spiritual | 
significance of the tragedy, if dramatic unity is to be pre- 
served. Three incidents were invented, those contained in 
the interviews with Manoa, Dalila, and Harapha. The 
question is, are they mere padding, as Johnson holds, or 
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_ are they an organic part of the plot, as Cumberland, Jebb, 
and others maintain, or are they necessary to the develop- 
ment of character, as Sampson contends. 

/ The visit of Manoa has a good reason for being. What 
more natural than that he should visit his son when the 
holiday in Dagon’s honor relieved Samson of his custom- 
ary toil? Then, too, he has been laboring not wholly 
unsuccessfully to obtain Samson’s ransom from the Philis- 
tines and now comes to report progress. This is the 
external motivation of his presence, but the dramatic sig- 
nificance of his visit is revealed much more in what he 
says about the meaning of the feast to Dagon than in the 
business of the ransom. The ransom is a trifle here and 
Samson will have none of it. Not, as Jebb says, because 

’ he is determined to die, but because he will not accept 
any mitigation of his punishment. It is Manoa’s mission 
to reveal to Samson the religious import of his betraying 
his secret to Dalila. It is not merely that he is suffering 
bound and blind in prison, but his defeat means the vic- 
tory of the Philistine god over Jehovah. 


So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 

Besides whom is no god, compared with idols, 
Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn 

By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine; 

Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 

Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 

Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 

Could have befallen thee and thy father’s house. (ll. 440-7) 


This Samson admits and more, and is duly humble. He 
realizes his own worthlessness as God’s agent; his only 
hope is that now he is out of it. Manoa assures him that 


all the contest is now 

‘ ’Twixt God and Dagon; Dagon hath presumed, 

Thee overthrown, to enter lists with God, 

His deity comparing and preferring 

Before the God of Abraham. (ll. 461-5) 
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This is the course the drama must take and the catas- 
trophe must mean that God, as Samson predicts, 
will arise, and his great name assert. 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil him 


Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 
And with confusion blank his worshippers. (ll. 467-471) 


And Manoa is equally certain that God 


will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition, nor will long 
Endure it doubtful whether God be Lord 
Or Dagon. (ll. 474-8) 


Of Samson’s personal share in the vindication Manoa sees 
as little as Samson, and therefore like a tender father he 
begs his son to accept the protection and comfort of his 
house, if he is successful in obtaining the ransom. As an 
inducement he holds out the possibility, which is more an 
article of hope than of faith, that God will restore his 
eyesight; else what is the meaning of Samson’s returning 
strength? Samson may become God’s agent after all. 
*Manoa in thus trying to convince himself and Samson 
that this will be the case is indicating the course the 
tragedy will take, though there were to be certain ironic 
departures from his programme. That Manoa’s proposal 
brings no comfort or hope to Samson only indicates the 
depth from which the drama must rise to its triumphant 
close. “So much,” he exclaims in utter weariness and 


despondency, 


So much, I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat; nature within me seems 

In all her functions weary of herself; 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. (11. 594-8) 
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Tortured in mind and body he sees in “ death’s benumbing 
opium ” his only cure. This is the nadir of his afflictions. 
Not one ray of light points to his fulfilling God’s will in 
the overthrow of his enemies. 

Nor am I in the list of them that hope; 

Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 

No long petition: speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm. (ll. 647-651) 


And the Chorus, after reflecting on the mysterious ways 
of Providence in dealing with the very elect, can but pray 
that God may turn his labors to a peaceful end. There is 
little vision now of a peaceful, still less of a triumphant 
end. 

At this point Dalila enters and she should help toward 
this end both in the motivation of the closing action and 
in the lifting of the soul of Samson out of his despondency. 
But she does not. The incident takes on a purely personal 
character and in no way points toward the issues of the 
play. It is generally believed that Milton has here put 
himself in the place of Samson, and Mary Powell Milton, 
his first wife, in that of Dalila; so that one might account 
for the undramatiec character of the episode by holding 
that Milton forgot his purpose as a dramatist in his re- 
tentive memory of his experience as a husband. But it 
does not seem necessary to do such violence to his repu- 
tation. Mary Milton was not a Dalila any morg than 
Milton was a Samson. One might as well suppose that 
he had Salmasius in mind when he made Samson fulmi- 
nate against Harapha. If it is not likely that his pam- 
phlet on The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce ® was 
occasioned by his matrimonial infelicities, we surely do 


® Chilton L. Powell’s English Domestic Relations, Appendix B, pp. 


225 f. 
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not need to see a long-distance reflection of them in the 
dialogue between Samson and Dalila. It is enough that 






this episode has to do with the personal concerns of the | 


participants. It does not bear upon the spiritual course 
of the drama as contained in the beginning and the end. 
The whole dialogue consists of unavailing attempts at 
reconciliation on the one hand and absolutely relentless 
denunciation on the other. Samson’s sightless eyes are 
fixed on Dalila and those of his soul do not perceive the 
divine purpose towards which he is unconsciously moving. 
This will be manifest from an analysis of the scene. 

It was natural that Milton should use Dalila as a means 
of partly filling in the space between the early scenes and 
the catastrophe. She was the cause of Samson’s misery 
and was therefore the person of all persons in whom an 
audience would be interested. But in bringing her upon 
the scene he did not make the motive of her appearance 
unmistakable. What is actually her reason for visiting 
Samson? Does she desire a reconciliation, or does she 
merely want Samson to suppose that she does? If she is 
acting hypocritically, as the Chorus and Samson and the 
critics think she is, what does she expect to gain? It is 
easy to see why Samson with his experience of her wiles 
should believe she was the same old Dalila. The Chorus 
being fellow Danites would think as he did. But why the 
critics? The difference between the presentation of Da- 
lila and Harapha is very marked. There is no question 
of our contempt for Harapha, since he is a poltroon from 
the first. The very fact that Dalila should betake herself 
to the prison where Samson is confined and beg his for- 
giveness when the other Philistines are celebrating the 
victory of Dagon should predispose us in her favor. What 
would be the point of her shamming repentance at this 
time when Samson was humiliated in her eyes beyond all 
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recovery? With only her damsel train as a support and 
in the presence of the hostile Chorus she consistently and 
persistently implores forgiveness. Her speeches do not 
betray her as a scheming woman, as they should if the 
audience is to know her as such. On the other hand, what 
object could Milton have in presenting her as repentant 
and genuinely seeking forgiveness? Why should he do 

such violence to the biblical source and go counter to the 
' conviction of every one of his audience or readers by 


clothing her in penitential garb? The truth seems to be | 


that Milton tried to depict her as a hypocrite and just 
* eould not do so. He could not make her words betray her 
into actual insincerity. In fact, Milton’s genius was not 
dramatic either in plot construction or in the delineation 
of character, and the failure to recognize that truth is 
responsible for most of the false criticism of this play. 
How far Milton has departed from the design of the 
tragedy in depicting the personal relations of Samson and 
Dalila and in ignoring the conflict between the repre- 
sentative of Philistia and the champion of Israel will be 
clear from an examination of the dialogue. Dalila ap- 
proaches Samson with the hesitation of one who has 
experienced the harsh displeasure of her lord, and then 
expresses a longing to know of his estate and to help him 
as best she may. To which Samson with bitter memories 
replies, “ Out, out, hyena,” and excoriates her for her 
treachery then and now. Taking her rebuff in all submis- 
siveness, Dalila pleads for herself, urging the weakness of 
her sex and her love; she thought that by learning his 
secret she might hold him as love’s prisoner and hers. Of 
course, one may say that she doth protest too much and 
therein displays her insincerity, but she has a severe an- 
tagonist, and not being a very clever woman, she wishes 
to convince with arguments. It was poor policy to try 
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to excuse her own weakness by calling attention to his, 
but it is not a sign of insincerity. She has a poor case 
before the bar of cold reason and she makes the mistake 
of seeking to strengthen it with arguments that will never 
convince Samson. He comes down upon them with char- 
acteristic emphasis: her weakness is a crime, her love is 
lust. She succeeds no better in urging the temptation of 
the priests, who so wrought upon her that they convinced 
her that it was her religious duty to yield. The argument 
would appeal to a modern psychologist, but not to the 
Puritanic Samson, who sees in it nothing but “ feigned 
religion, smooth hypocrisy.” He denies her any point of 
view but his own; she is his property, her gods are false, 
her duty is, therefore, to him and not to her gods. He 
browbeats her so that she admits that 


In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever is her cause. (11. 903-4) 


Yet once more she tries to break down his will by begging 
permission to minister to his every-day wants, for she will 
use her influence with the Philistines to have him released. 
Of course, she does not see the humiliation that Samson 
has suffered and is still suffering. She thinks her physical 
eare will make up in large measure for what has happened. 
She merely wishes for him the same kind of happiness 
his father is planning and she presents it just as lovingly. 
But Samson rather lamely says she wishes to have him in 
her home that she may again betray him, 


Bearing my words and doing to the lords 
To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile! (il. 947-8) 


What would the lords care now that the champion is a 
broken man? Yet in the face of all this she begs to be 


allowed to approach and touch his hand, only to be threat- 
ened with instant death if she does so. . Is it any wonder 
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then that Dalila gives up all further effort and takes what 
comfort she can out of the fame of her deed among her 
own people? She is no patient Griselda. 

Now what has this incident accomplished either in the 
development of plot or in the preparation of Samson for 
his coming mission? Has it in any way revealed to Sam- 
son or the audience what the nature of the catastrophe 
will be? As Johnson said, the plot has stood still, and the 
effect upon Samson is that he is agitated in soul. God has 
sent her to abase him, he says, and to aggravate his folly. 
But there was no need of this, since this folly had been 
‘the theme of all his speeches before her entrance. He 
speaks of her also not in any divine indignation but with 
the wrath of an outraged husband visited upon a hypo- 
critical wife. These explosions have hardly fitted him the 
better to do the will of God as contained in the catas- 
trophe, nor does he see that more clearly as the consum- 
mation of his service. And surely all this scene is not) 
necessary to shut off an avenue of escape from a com-| 
/fortable existence, as Jebb maintains, when he had already; ' 
refused his father’s offer. The audience have had their!’ 
attention so fixed on the issue of the conflict between man 
and wife that they would lose sight of the design of the 
tragedy. It is significant, too, of the specialized character 
of this scene that the speeches of the Chorus that immedi- — 
ately follow the departure of Dalila are quite apart from | 
the theme of the tragedy; they have to do with marital 
relationships and end with the Miltonic pronouncement of ; 
the authority of the husband over the wife. | 

Therefore God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Not from that right to part an hour, 


Smile she or lour: 
So shall he least confusion draw 
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On his whole life, not swayed 
By female usurpation, nor dismayed. (ll. 1053-60) 


Dalila’s thwarted action, of which Professor Sampson 
speaks, does not leave Samson looking towards death as 
“ultimate victory” but moralizing on the perils of mar- 
riage, particularly his own. 

The Harapha episode follows immediately. There is 
no question as to the intent of the Philistine giant. 
Frankly he says he came to see the great man, “ of whom 
such noise hath walked about,” and to boast of what he 
would have done had he been present when Samson per- 
formed some of his vaunted feats. He scoffs at Samson 


as one cast off by God, 
no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour, 
But by the barber’s razor best subdued. (ll. 1164-7) 


But Samson, chained as he is, dares him to single fight, 


By combat to decide whose god is God, 
Thine, or whom I with Israel’s sons adore. 


To which Harapha retorts, 


Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A murtherer, a revolter, and a robber! (11. 1176-89) 


and thereby leads Samson to recount some of his past 
deeds when he had done his “ part from Heaven assigned,” 
so far justifying himself as God’s champion. Samson, 
however, does not see his mission beyond the defeat of 
Harapha, which would be a poor vindication of God over 
Dagon. The audience, moreover, see the contest degen- 
erating into a logomachy between a mighty bruiser on the 
one side and a “ yellow” champion on the other. It is 
not a knight of God but a prize fighter who declares he 
will 
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with one buffet lay thy structure low, 
Or swing thee in the air, then dash thee down, 
To the hazard of thy brains and shattered sides. 
(lL. 1239-41) 


This is Samson rampant, the same that slew a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass, rather than the 
Samson who was to execute God’s punishment upon the 
Philistines in the house of Dagon their god. The en- 
counter with Harapha leaves Samson as despondent as 
ever; it was no triumph to silence a coward. Death is 
still the only happy issue out of his afflictions, but it is 
death accepted passively, not one to be swallowed up in 
victory. If Harapha plans such for him, 

my deadliest foe will prove 


My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence; 
The worst that he can give, to me the best. (ll. 1262-4) 


His only consolation is that this death may drag its 
authors down with it. It will mean for him the cessation 
of his earthly woes. Samson spiritually is not further 
advanced than he was in the interview with Manoa. Here 
is no exhortation, no mighty urge to champion the cause of 
the Lord to the uttermost. He is really sunk in a state 
of spiritual lethargy. The character development has re- 
mained as stationary as the plot. 

With the words of the Chorus following this episode 
comes the change. Here begins the note of final victory 
that does not cease till the close. The Chorus looks for- 
ward rather than reflects upon what has passed; or per- 
haps one should say that the justification of its speech lies 
in what is to come more than in what has happened. The 
victory over the poltroon Harapha is no occasion for re- 
joicing. 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
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When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, etc. 
(lL. 1268-73) 


It harks back not to anything within the play, but to the 
events of Samson’s prime, and it directs the thoughts of 
the audience to the splendid vindication of Jehovah at the 
hands of the hero who but waits the divine opportunity. 

When a messenger from the Philistines comes upon the 
scene demanding the presence of Samson at the feast of 
Gaza, the action leading directly to the catastrophe is set 
in motion. Samson refuses to go, because it is against the 
law of the Hebrews, because he will not prostitute holy 
things to idols, because he will not displease God. He has 
as many reasons as Dalila, and they all mean that he will 
not gratify the Philistines by making a public spectacle 
of himself. Then without any external motivation, but 
under the sudden promptings of divine inspiration, all his 
reasons for not going vanish and he sees the opportunity 


to become the minister of God in the humiliation of Dagon. ° 


If there be aught of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By seme great act, or of my days the last. 


The second message is insulting, as the first was not, but 
Samson receives it with a certain grim humor and a veiled 
acquiescence. Note too the unconscious irony of the 
Officer : 


By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free, 


Always the thought of setting Samson free, an ironic con- ° 


trast in all cases to the freedom through the gates of death. 
Samson’s speech rises to splendid dignity becoming one 
who is faring forth on a mission to redeem all the wrong 
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and folly he has ever done. It is his last speech uttered 
on the stage and vastly different from the angry tirades 
burled at Dalila and Harapha. As he goes out with the 
blessing of the Chorus, Manoa enters and reports his pro- 
gress in the business of the ransom. He thinks from the 
growth of Samson’s hair and the corresponding increase 
of his strength that God evidently intends “to use him 
further yet in some great service” and will doubtless also 
restore his eyesight. All this is matchless irony, for even 
as they speak the great deed is being done, but in a man- 
ner how different from their thought! When they hear 
the awful cry, they reason justly that it is from the Philis- 
tines whom Samson must be slaying, but wrongly when 
they infer that his sight has been restored. When the 
facts are told by the Messenger, the Chorus declare the 
significance of the deed and Manoa pronounces a sublime 
funeral oration in keeping with the greatness of the man 
and his mission. 


The power of Samson Agonistes lies not in its dramatic 
structure or even in its characterization, but in the poetic 

content of certain speeches and the magnificence of the 
~ closing situation. Milton was essentially not a dramatist, 
but he was a poet. If at times his poetic genius seemed 
to flag, it did so rather because of the unfavorable material 
with which it dealt than because of the hardening of his 
poetic arteries. A one-sided contest with a woman who 


will not fight, and another with a miles gloriosus who | 


dares not, are not the stuff out of which great poetry is 
made. When, however, the theme rises to the vindication 
of the might of Jehovah against a vain confidence in 
Dagon, the poetry is as lofty as the theme. With the 
exception, then, of the incident of Manoa, which has a 
dramatic significance in the development of the play, the 
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judgment of Johnson as expressed in the following passage 
would seem to stand before the attacks of the critics then 


. and now. This is what he says: “ This is undoubtedly a 


just and regular catastrophe, and the poem, therefore, has 
a beginning and an end which Aristotle himself could not 
have disapproved ; but it must be allowed to want a middle, 
since nothing passes between the first act and the last, that 
either hastens or delays the death of Samson. The whole 
drama, if its superfluities were cut off, would scarcely fill 
a single act; yet this is the tragedy which ignorance has 
admired, and bigotry has applauded.” 


JaMres WADDELL TurPeER. 
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